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THE WorTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MouSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—~ (othe, 
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ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY has the honor to 
| announce that she will give a BALLAD CONCERT, at St. James's Hall, 
on Monday evening, January 8th, when she will be assisted by the following 
eminent artistes :—Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mrs. Osborne Williams, Miss 
Annette Hirst, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Lawford Huxtable, Mr. Denbigh Newton, 
and Herr Reichardt. Violin, M. Sainton. Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Randegger. Madame Sainton-Dolby will introduce on this occasion an 
entirely new song, written by J. R. Planché¢, Esq., and composed expressly for her by 
Miss Virginia Gabriel, entitled ‘‘ The Lady of Kienast Tower.” Madame Sainton- 
Dolby will also sing Claribel’s two popular ballads, “I cannot Sing the Old Songs,” 
and “ Maggie's Secret,” Biumenthal’s last song, “ The Children's Kingdom.” 
Madame Rudersdorff will sing ‘She wore a wreath of roses,” “She never told her 
ove,” and anew ballad. Herr Reichardt will sing a new song composed for the 
oocasion, entitled, “‘ You must guess," and “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” Mr. 
Perren will sing ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” and “ Come into the garden, Maud.” Mr. 
Denbigh Newton will sing Claribel’s new baritone song, entitled the “ Lifeboat.” 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 38.; Tickets, 2s. and Is., to be had of Cuappett and Co. ; Mr. 
Mirowe.t; Appison and Co,; Kirn, Prowse and Co.; and of Mr. Austin, at St. 
James's-hall. : 


ERR REICHARDT will sing his popular Lied, “ Thou 
art so near and yet so far,” at Madame Sainton-Dolby's Ballad Concert, 8t. 
James's-hall, Monday evening, January 8th. 


LLE. DRASDIL will sing Buumenruay's “ The days 
; that are no more,” at Madame Sainton-Dolby's Ballad Concert, St James’s- 
Hall, Monday evening next, January 8th. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF, MR. GEORGE PER- 
REN, and MR. LAWFORD HUXTABLE will sing Ranpeccer's admired 
trio, “I Naviganti,” (The Mariners) at Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Ballad Concert. 











MADAME W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


Pianist to Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
Begs respectfully to announce to her Friends that she will Resume giving 


LESSONS ON THE PIANOFORTE. 


51, Ordnance Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—In addition to 

L the Holiday Amusements there will be the usual Saturday Promenade, and 

Vocal and Bell-ringing Concert by the Alleghanians. Palace brilliantly illuminated 

a or an Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling; Free by New Guinea 
eason Ticket. 








RS. JOHN MAOFARREN will give an EVENING 
ivi atthe PIANOFORTE, on Tuesday next, January 9th, at Chichester. Pre- 
ceding each piece with remarks on the character and purpose of the music, written 
expressly by G. A. Macrarren. Pianist~Mrs. Joun Macrarrey. Vocalist— 
Miss Ropertine HENDERSON. 
PART I. 


Rondo “ Presto” (Sonata, Op, 24)—Weber ; Canzonet, “ The Mermaid "—Haydn ; 
Variations, “‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith ” (Suite de Piéces in E)—Handel ; Selec- 
tion of Lieder ohne Worte—Mendelssohn ; Lied, “ Das Veilchen "—Mozart; Fant- 
asia on Scotch Airs, ‘“* Bonnie Scotland "~Brissac. 

. PART IL. 

Sonata Pathétique—Beethoven; Ballad, “I never knew my heart” (Soldier's 
Legacy )}—G. A. Macfarren ; Nocturne, “ Long Ago,” and Caprice, “ The Butterfly " 
—Brissac ; Old English Ditty (End of 17th century), arranged by Macfarren; Grand 
Fantasia (L’elisir D’Amore)—Thalberg. 

Communications to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, Gloster Gate, London, N.W. 





ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Signor Ray- 


pDEGGER's New Venetien Song, “Beneath the blue transparent sky,” at Madame 
Sainton-Dolby's Ballad Concert, on Monday evening next. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF, MR. GEORGE PER- 
REN, and MR. LAWLER, will sing Randeggar's popular Trio ‘‘I Naviganti” 
(The Mariners), at Dover, on Friday eyening, January 12th. 


M R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his new song, “ Airy 
Fairy Lilian,” at the Beaumont Institution, Jan. 8th; Westbourne Hall, Jan. 
23rd, and at Mr. Longhurst’'s Concert, at Canterbury, February 12th, 
London : 128, Adelaide Road, N.W.. 


M88 FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing at Windsor, Jan. 

8th (Macfarren’s Christmas), and at Stockwell, Jan. 18th (The May Queen). 
Letters, respecting Oratorios, Concerts, Private Soirées, or Pupils, to be addressed to 
15, Park Crescent, Stockwell, 8. 











O AMATEUR MUSICIANS.—A Gentleman, with a 


view to Private Amateur Concerts, is about to form a party, consisting of Ladies 
and Gentlemen, of good social position, and really possessing some musical ability. 
It is proposed to limit the number, and keep it strictly select, and no professional 
need apply.—Address, M., 102, Chancery Lane. 





‘ Price 3d., by post, 4d., 
THE 
CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD ALMANACK FOR 1866, 


Containing, with other useful information, Hints and Rules for the Formation and 
Management of Church Choirs; the Musical Record for the Year 1865; List of the 
Principal Churches in London, with Description of Service used in each, etc,, ete 


THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD 


Is published on the First of Every Month. Subscription, 4s. per annum; Post Free 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





ISS. FLORENCE DE COURCY will Sing “ The song 

of May,” (com by W. Vincent Wallace) at the Russell Institute, on 
uesday next, thé 9th inst. : x 

ISS ANNA HILES will sing in Edinburgh, the 6th, 


1 and 13th instant, and will be happy to receive engagements.—Address, 
en Route, 9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


Miss ROSE HERSEE will sing Beneprior's Popular 


Variations on “The Carnaval of Venice" at Peckham, Feb. 6. 
London, 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 











RS. TENNANT ‘begs to announce her return to town 
for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., as well as for 
eat a Singing, may be obtained of Mrs. Tennant, 58, Maddox-street, New 





ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales—will contin aid 
Addtess—No. 9, Soho-square, VW. his TOUR through the Provinces 





MISS BERRY. ' 
M8 BERRY requests that all communications relative 
Fe to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
er, care of Messrs, Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








USICAL PRESENTS.—ROBERT COOKS & CO.’S 
|) MUSICAL PRESENTS (400 volumes, bound) may be had gratis 


VINCENT WALLACE.—TWILIGHT, Romance, 

¢ 28. 6d.; Forget-me-not, Romance, 3s.; Croyez-moi, Romance, 2s. 6d. ; 

German Melody, 2s. 6d.—all tor the Pianoforte. Each free for half-price with an 

extra stamp. Lists of Mr. Wallace's Pianoforte Works gratis and postfree. “Those 

pieces that the art-world now acknowledge to be first-rate, and I may say with justice 
are world renowned.”"—H. J. St. Leger (Orchestra, Dec. 23). 


[yee 83 QUARTETS, complete, Standard 
European Edition, £4 4s. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 





Just Published, 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SERVICE 
BOOK, comprising 30 Psalms and the Ze Deum, pointed for Chanting, 25 
Chants, Sanctus, the Litany noted, the Commandments, and 4 Musical Responses to 
same, 8 General Responses, 6 Anthems, and 104 Hymn Tunes. Compiled by J. A. 
Beaumont, Hon. Organist and Choir Master of Edgbaston Congregational Chapel, 

Birmingham. Price 3s., cloth. 

8. B. HOWELL, 52, New Street, Birmingham. 
Simpxin & Marswatt, London. 

A superior Edition, on large paper, price 5s., and an Edition of the words only, price 
6d., cloth 4d., in paper covers, are in course of publication. 
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WILD HIS-STORY.—An Ixuiustratep Comic Cuant 


By Crartes Hat. 

“There is no such a thing as Chants.—Edinburgh Review, ‘ Finest moral out.— 
Educational Monitor. “1 take it."—Philosophical Mother. ‘1 chants it."—Popular 
Singer. “The illustrations are quite worthy of anybody."—Fine Arts Register. 
“This song ought to immortalize its composer."—That's Hall. 

Horwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street, 





Just Published. Price 3s. 
NEW BALLAD, 


“MARY OF THE ISLE,” 
By WILLIAM BROCK. 


London: Jerrerys, Soho Square. 





Now Ready. Price 4s. 


GREAT HIT.—“ Tue Lover anv Tue Brrp.”—Ballad 

written by I, OxenrorD; composed by GUGLIELMQ. Sung by Madlle. 
IEBHART with unprecedented success, encored twice every night. 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Nearly Ready, 


UGLIELMO’S “BRAVURA POLKA,” sung by 
Madile. Lizsnart with immense success. 
Doycan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


MARY; 
SONG. 
Composep By JOHN JACKSON. 
Price 3s., 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Published this day, 
NEW BARYTONE SONG, 
“THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 


The Words by Miss Emity Hama. 
The Music by 


JOSEPH F. DUGGAN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HEHERMANN EISOLDT’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL COMPOSITIONS, 


“WINGED STEPS,” 


Mazurka de Concert. 





Price 4s, 
‘This beautiful Mazurka faithfully Illustrates its poetical title.” 
Also, by the same Composer, 


“PLAYFUL NAIADES.” 


Caprice de Concert. Price 4s, 


PLAYED BY MADLLE. MARIE KREBS. 
\‘ A Sparkling and very Charming Piece.” 


CZERNY’S 24 INDISPENSABLE STUDIES, 
Carefully Revised and Fingered by 
HERMANN EHISOLDT 
(Or DrespEn). Price 10s. 6d. 


“ This is one of the most important works for Students of the Piano- 
forte ever published.” 


LONDON: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














NGS & ROMER'S 


LIST OF 


Het and Popular 


DANCE MUSIC 


QUADRILLES, 


THE PLOUGHBOY (Just ready). C.Govrrer 40 40 
KING OF DIAMONDS. C. Jonnson 40 50 
LONDON SEASON C.Goprrey 40 40 
ROYAL STUART W. H. Catitcorr40 40 
LITTLE BO-PEEP ROSENMULLER 2 0 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD . is 20 
SHAMROCK . J. Wass 


LANCERS. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE D. Goprrey 4 0 
THE ORIGINAL . 8 0 





HUTC 














WALTZES, 


THE ATHOLE (Just ready) . C. Goprrer 4 0 
DAWN OFLOVE. . . . a 40 
LONDON SEASON : ¥ 40 
QUEEN OF MAY . C. H. Marriorr 4 0 


POLKAS. 


C. BLoe 
MINNIE. 
CooTe . 


THE DOT 
THE | FROSP jig iei RL 
THE PUNCH POLKA. ... 


GALOPS. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE C. Goprrey. 4 0 
LONDON SEASON ; ; a 40 
PURITAN’S DAUGHTER C.Coore .40 
WILD GIRL . R. F. Harvey 3 0 


- 30 
- 30 
-30 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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PROFESSOR WYLDE’S LECTURES AT GRESHAM 
COLLEGE. 


THIRD LECTURE ON “MUSICAL TASTE,” 
IN MICHAELMAS TERM, 1865, 


The lectures which I have delivered in this college this Michaelmas 
Term, have been devoted to a consideration of that attribute of the 
mind which is called ‘“ taste.” 

As the quality of taste, which it especially belongs to me to treat 
upon, refers of course to music, you will understand that those character- 
istics of mind which can discern the true and beautiful in every other 
direction of art, I have referred to analogically as manifested in musical 
taste. Those persons who have attended during the delivery of my 
Thursday and Friday evening addresses, will now be familiar with my 
mode of treating this subject, and are therefore prepared, I trust, to 
follow me in such conclusions as arise out of the propositions 1 have 

nted; but, as there may he some persons here this evening, who 
vm, not attended at my previous lectures, perhaps it would be 
advisable before proceeding further that I should make a short resumée 
of my previous remarks. 

My first aim was to combat the opinion, very generally entertained 
(perhaps in thoughtlessness, rather than resulting from deliberate judg- 
ment), that ‘‘taste” was a mental emotion of too subtle and erratic a 
nature to admit of definition. 

My next task, namely supplying the definition, the possibility of 
which I maintained, has already been laid down for me by abler meta- 
physicians than myself; hence, I have only had occasion to refer to 
Allison, Burke and other equally acceptable authorities to show that 
taste was not only susceptible of correct analysis, but could actually be 
classified into three well-marked mental states, the definition of which 
I shall herewith reiterate. 

I noticed that the first quality of taste is formed by the exercise of a 
purely “ internal sense,” exciting the mind to pleasurable emotions. Thus 
an object observed suggests ideas of interest, or conjures up a train of 
associative thoughts in the mind ; or it awakens a perception of the true 
and beautiful in nature, represented in art, and combines the charm of 
agreeable sensations with that of graceful ideality, 

Thus “ internal sense ” the possession{of which has been so universally 
defined as “‘ good taste,” I maintained exists independent of scientific 


training, though pyre me of culture and development, like all other 


natural gifts, by a study of the best models of high art. 

I next noticed that quality of taste defined as the joint exercise of 
“perception and judgment” analytically rendered by myself as the 
intuitive perception, which recognises ideas of beauty permeating art, 
and a judgment which is trained to appreciate correct methods of science 
embodying these ideas. 

But a third definition has been given, which includes so large a mass 
of popular mentality, that I have dwelt upon it more at length than on 
any other portion of my subject ; which is that quality of mind, defined 
by the metaphysicians as “ imaginative,” and which, applied to the critic, 
finds him recognising ideas of beauty and mental emotions too subtle 
to be fully represented in material form, yet so shadowed forth, as to 
compensate by their powers of suggestion for such violations of the 
strict rules of art, as would otherwise offend the judgment. 

Believing that the study of music as a science is becoming one of the 
popular and distinctive features of the time, and consequently that a fair 
share of any promiscuous auditory is sufficiently instructed to pronounce 
upon the scientific form of a musical composition with some degree of 
judgment, we may thus account for theremarkableamount of favor with 
which many compositions of our own time are received, by ascribing 
their success to this imaginative quality of the mind, which filling up 
the imperfect outlines of ideality, suggested by music, satisfies the 
judgment (in spite of the want of scientific form) by the peculiar 
gratification it affords to the “ taste.” In fact, the same quality of the 
mind which discovers excellencies of ideal beauty in statuary, painting, 
poetry and other works of art, which as models are pronounced by 
severe criticism to be imperfect, is that of which, analogically applied to 
music, forgives its defects of form for the sake of the imaginative graces, 
which become elaborated from mere tints to embodied ideas beneath 
the influence of this fertile quality of the mind. Now, if, aftera candid con- 
sideration of the propositions I have set forth, together with the acknow- 
ledgment of the value of the authorities I have cited, and the illustra- 
tions presented, you will admit with me that tasteissusceptible of analysis 
and reducible to classification, the result will be the establishment of a 
true and satisfactory standard by which judicious criticism may be 
regulated, and to which all descriptions of music may be referred ; and 
the value of such a standard in music will be found quite equal to that 
which pronounces an authoritative verdict in any other direction of art; 
enabling us to determine what compositions are meritricious, what 
valuable as educators of a correct popular taste. It dethrones the 





senseless and often imperious tyrant “fashion” from its empire over 
the public mind ; an empire most commonly based upon some fleeting 
and adventitious circumstance, or prejudice of the hour, to be replaced 
by another caprice equally unreasonable and unprejudicious, and 
substitutes in its place a sublime and ennobling science, which, based 
upon the mind’s capacity for appreciating the beautiful and true in 
nature, establishes its standard upon the connection between pure and 
refined emotions and fundamental principals of science. I do not think 
it can be truthfully said, I have laid myself open to the charge of being 
hypercritical, by maintaining that, if music fails to appeal to the mind, 
either through the medium of the “ internal sense” of “taste” by the 
joint exercise of perception and judgment, or through the combination of 
imagination and judgment in the absence of a satisfaction derivable 
from one or the other of these sources, either the mind itself is totally 
deficient in the attribute of taste,” or the music is of that inferior 
character which only appeals to a standard of criticism too low to merit 
the name of “ taste” at all, namely to the mere gratification of “sense” 
through the power of sound ; a condition of mind which requires some 
consideration for its full elucidation, In fact, having introduced you to 
that sublime and ennobling attribute of mind, which we call ‘fine 
taste,” I must not omit to point to its opposite, and briefly discuss the 
injurious tendency of that class of music which bases its claim to 
popular favor, only on the appeal it makes to the senses, through that 
which most generally affects them, viz.,‘ rhythmical measure” and 
strongly marked accentuation. It is a well ascertained fact, that all 

nations, as they emerge from barbarism into civilization, represent their 
progression in the development of art and science, so that the attain- 

ments of a people in this direction may be taken as a certain standard 

of national growth and civilization. 

Now, as the lowest conditions of barbarism furnish us with evidences 
of a species of noise called by courtesy national music, it is'a subject of 
curious inquiry to find out, what the characteristics of such noise may 
be. Need I remind you, that it chiefly consists inga strongly marked 
species of accentuation, and a passionate delight in rhythmical mea- 
sure, We may presume then, that the love of “ rhythmical measure,” 
is one of the fundamental attributes of a sensuous condition of the 
mind, and when we find in civilized communities this same devotion 
to a class of music which possesses little, if any, other claim to appre- 
ciation, I think we are not far wrong in determining that such a 
character of “ taste” does not rise many degrees beyond that of the 
Chinaman, who with the monotonous and regular beat of his “ tom tom ” 
beguiles himself into the belief that he listens to celestial music ; or, the 
Hindoo, Turk, or Fetish worshipper of Africa, with whom any strongly 
accented tones, produced by instruments of resonance, will excite the 
the mind to the wildest degree of phrenzy. And yet, wherein 
lies the difference of the delight of the civilized man for the same 
quality of music? Simply that the one derives his gratification from 
one or two tones only, whilst the other revels in the varieties afforded 
by popular dance music; by polkas and galops. Is the stuff one hears 
at promenade concerts under some such title as “ The Volunteer W altz, 
or the “ Kiss me quick and go, my honey” galop, really superior to 
barbaric music in any way except in its variety? And do those persons, 
who, (when reproached for their lack of appreciation of the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn,) in trying to redeem their character 
for musical taste by asserting that they enjoy a good polka tune, and 
that they delight to keep time to the beat of the Drum in military 
music, really show that they possess any greater amount of “ taste, 
than a Chinaman, or an Ojibaway Indian ? : 

I tell you candidly, I respect the taste of the one, quite as much as 
I do the other. I once heard a remark in connection with this subject, 
which I do not think it inappropriate to mention here. “I should like 
to be a ‘ Chinese,’ (said a person with whom I was conversing), in order, 
to appreciate the delight they appear to realize in their music.” 

It was evident to me that the speaker in this case, fully realized. the 
fact that music can only be appreciated through certain mental emotions, 
and depends for its effect upon particular qualities of the mind, to 
which the music appeals; and, although I respect the perception manifest 
in the remark, it does not change my opinion of the merits of Chinese 
music, nor yet my definition that its effect, like that of all other music, 
which is deficient in the elements which appeal to the true standard of 
taste, can become acceptable only through the effect of that marked 
accentuation which never fails to satisfy the unrefined conditions of 
mere sensuous taste. Let it be understood, I do not disclaim the exis- 
tence of great excellence in music simply because it is clothed in 
marked rhythmical measure. I do not deny that the finest musical taste 
may derive gratification in listening to strongly accented music of any 
description from the military march, to the fantasies of the waltz; nay 
more I admit that many composers of indisputable genius have embo- 
died delightful fancies, exquisite imaginings, and correct methods in the 
measure of the dance and martial tread, but such rhythmical music can 
so easily realize its aim of pleasing with no other aid than that of its 
inevitable appeal to the senses, that the chief number of these compo- 
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sitions (of modern times at least) do not seem toaspire to the gratifica- 
tion of any higher qualities of the mind. 

These arguments, if applied indiscriminately, would, I am aware, cast 
undeserved censure upon many compositions of “fine taste” simply 
because they are written in rhythmical measure ; for instance the noble 
marches of Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn and other composers of the 
highest eminence, might be denounced merely on account of their 
rhythmical measure, and be obnoxious to the charge of had taste ; the 
charming music of Chopin would then be included in this sweeping 
condemnation; but let it be understood, that beautiful ideas are not 
changed or destroyed by being clothed in the external garment of 
rhythmical measure, even as Chopin’s compositions, though wreathed 
into the accented forms of “ dance music,” are still fragrant with grace- 
ful ideality and so redolent of the peculiar idiosyncracies of Polish 
character that the monotony of rhythmical accent is forgotten in the 
variety and ideality of the work, thus refining the taste by its beauty 
and satisfying the dasteless by its strong accentuation; so that the sen- 
suous mind that would fail to discover the least charm ina concerto by 
Beethoven and would pronounce Mendelssohn a “ bore,” becomes edu- 
cated by the external character of Chopin’s waltzes to some perception 
of the really ideal beauty which it embodies. 

I do not condemn rhythmical music then, simply because it is so, only 
when it is little or nothing else; nor do I censure popular taste for 
admiring it, except when popular taste is unable to appreciate any other 
kind. Iconsider that the highest powersof the mind may administer to the 
gratification of that which is far beneath itself and that without a loss 
of power, or sacrifice of genius. We find Mozart, in his opera Die 
Zauberfléte, captivating the popular ears of the Viennese by his bird- 
eatcher’s music, yet rising to the highest flights of genius in the music 
allotted to the Priest in the same opera. A similar evidence of versa- 
tility combined with excellence in this renowned composer is exhibited 
between exquisite arias and the bufia music in Don Giovanni, whilst 
the composer of Elijah descends with grace and ease from the pedestal 
of sublimity, which his magnificent oratorios have shown was natural 
to him, to write the delightful scherzo in the Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, and the strongly accented and admirable Wedding March. 

Finally, I wish to remark that whatever attraction there may be to 
some minds in gaining popularity at the expense of a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, a true adherence to a pure standard ultimately results in an 
enduring “fame.” Many contemporaries of the great masters, of 
Handel, Hadyn and Mozart, wrote quite as much music, quite as many 
operas and concerted works; and yet all their compositions are almost 
entirely forgotten, their names now almost unknown, and even their 
very existence well nigh lost in the night of oblivion. This will be the 
fate of every ephemeral work and ephemeral workman, who labors with 
no higher aim than that of gratifying the everchanging caprice of 
popular opinion, false fleeting fashion. I denounce such music, not 
merely as a waste of human energy and evidence of misdirected efforts, 
but also as injurious to the progress of a refined musical taste; for, by 
pandering to that which gratifies the senses alone, 1 consider that the 
unintellectual and tasteless musician commits a positive wrong to the 
public mind, which it is his province to educate by presenting such 
compositions as will realize the noblest aims of music, viz., the em- 
bodiment of the true, the sublime, the beautiful and the holy, in those 
grand harmonies of sound, that subtle and exquisite form of speech, 
intoned in music, the just appreciation of which forms the attribute of a 
“ fine musical taste.” 

LEEDS CHORAL UNION. 

The annual meeting of this society was held on Monday, 
October 2nd, 1865, in St. George’s School Room, when the 
following report was unanimously adopted :— 

“The second annual report of the Leeds Choral Union is not, the 
committee regret to say, of that cheering character which was antici- 
pated at the beginning of the season; and the committee owe it to 
themselves, and to the members generally, to state their opinion as to 
the cause of this. The Leeds Choral Union, as you are aware, was 
established for the purpose of amalgamating two musical societies of 
the town which had for some time shown an antagonistic spirit, and 
more especially to bring about a better understanding between two 
professional gentlemen, who for years have opposed each other to the 
manifest detriment of music in Leeds. Your committee, acting as 
they hope in a true and fair spirit, determined if possible, to check 
this undesirable state of affairs, and after considerable trouble the 
Leeds Choral Union was formed, both Mr. Burton and Dr. Spark 
being elected officers of the society. For a few months all went well, 
and it was hoped that the amalgamation of the two societies had been 
successful. Events, however, soon proved that this was not the case. 
Discord sprang up where harmony should have been, and your organist 
and conductor found they could not work together. Your organist, as 
is known to yon all, seceded, and joined a new society, under the 
title of the Vocal Union, which appears to have had but a brief existence. 








It has been succeeded by another Musical Association, under Dr. Spark's 
auspices, into the merits of which it is not our province now to enter. 
Your committee regret to state that the rehearsals of the choral union 
have been very irregular, arising solely from the conductor’s non at- 
tendance, and this has caused a serious falling off in the number of 
members, Last year there were 170 members, whilst at the present mo- 
ment there are only 91 ; and the income which was previously 551. 8s. 6d, 
is now only 32/.10s, It is with pain that your committee are compelled 
to allude to this fact; but the society’s good and individual interest is 
their only aim. ‘The committee, therefore, recommend that there be a 
change in the musical direction of the society. At Christmas last, your 
society gave a highly successful performance of the Messiah, in the 
Town Hall, the profit arising from that concert reaching 59/. 6s. 8d. 
Prior to this time there was a balance against the society of 22/. 6s. 1d. 
so that, deducting this and some incidental expenses since incurred, 
including the purchase of a Piano, the balance in the ‘l'reasurer’s hands 
is now 49/. 19s, 8d., which includes the subscription for the past season. 
The circumstances in connection with that concert, and the manner in 
which your committee were deprived of the Victoria Hall for the night 
it was engaged by them, will be fresh in your recollection. It is satis- 
factory to your committee to know that by their action no less a sum 
than 25. will be realized by the Town Council for the Victoria Hall, 
on Saturday, December 23rd next, whereas, iu former years, only 27. 10s. 
was paid by the Town Hall concert society for the corresponding nights. 
It is the intention of your committee, should you think proper to re- 
elect them, to arrange for a series of grand concerts ip the ensuing 
season, to be conducted by Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
or some other distinguished conductor, so as to avoid that party spirit 
which has been the bane of music in the town. In conclusion, your 
committee strongly urge upon the members and their friends a more 
generous support of the Leeds Choral Union, and express the hope 
that the society may continue to hold the confidence which it now has 
with the public of Leeds, and that it may eventually rank amongst the 
leading musical institutions in the kingdom.” 
R. B. Turser, Presper.” 

(The third annual report will be looked forward to with con- 

siderable interest.—D. PETERS. ] 


—_—o—— 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF PAREPA. 

A large, fashionable, and critically musical audience assembled at the 
opening concert of the Bateman troupe in Muzart’s Hall, Cincinnati. 
And here we will venture the prediction that, large as the assembly 
was, it will prove the least of the three entertainments, for no artist 
that ever visited this city has been greeted with a more enthusiastic 
demonstration of satisfaction and delight. An overture by the immor- 
tal Mendelssohn was followed by the performance of Mr. Brown, a 
pianist, after which the incomparable Parepa appeared before the some- 
what impatient audience, and was welcomed by an outhurst of applause 
Her opening piece, “ Ernani involami,” was well chosen for the develop- 
ment of her magnificent voice, which, much as we have been taught to 
expect, realized to the full all that rumour has proclaimed. In the reci- 
tative we experienced a prelude to the joyous and glorious aria that suc- 
ceeded, and which floated upon the atmosphere like the notes of an 
impassioned syren. Madame Parepa is gifted with one of those rare 
voices that is permitted to burst upon the world of song about once 
every twenty years. Rich, full and voluminous, it would anpear as if 
there was no limit to its capacity, and yet the notes are as exquisitely 
tender, sweet and delicate, as the murmur of a summer breeze, Her 
register is marvellous, reaching the brilliant altitude of E flat without 
strain or apparent effort, and descending in unbroken melody to the 
depth of the somber region, Her arpeagie passages indicate breadth 
quality of tone, ease and lightness, and her trills are effected with ex- 
quisite equality. 

It is said that the singer who can_properly swell a note is master of 
the art, but this musical proficiency cannot be attained without the 
most perfect control of the clear and sombre timbre, commencing in the 
latter, and gradually attaining the fortissimo into the highest notes, 
Like Lagrange and Jenny Lind, Madame Parepa excels in this drama- 
tic style of vocalism, the combination. or continuous thread of the 
clear and the sombre, and it is a rule that only the emotional singer can 
be successful in awakening the mysterious sympathy that defies music, 
and links it with the soul. 

The -‘ Nightingale’s ‘I'rill,” the “Serenade” by Gounod, and the 
“ Kiss,” which succeeded the-gem of Zraani, were veritable pearls of 
vocalism, and the climax of delight culminated into a storm of applause, 
when for an encore to ‘‘ 11 Baccio” she substivuted a pretty English ballad, 
“Hive o'clock in the morning,” every word of which was enunciated 
as distinctly as if spoken by a model orator, We are much inistaken 
if there will not be aru-h at the music stores for some days for “ Five 
o'clock in the morning.” 

[The foregoing has been selected from a heap of criticisin equally 
enthusiastic. D Perers.] 
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TO LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM, ESQ. 


Dear Bucx,—The wrongs of Scotland have been the subject of many a 
fierce quarrel and fiercer article. Have we not robbed a free country 
of her nationality,* &c.? * * * * * ¥# * * # @ 

But now the final blow has been struck at the honor of North 
Tweed. England, the selfish and avaricious, has stretched out her 
grasping hand and plucked the last plume of Scottish nationality to 
place it in her own cap. Having deprived the sister country of her 

ple, her literature, her customs, and her dress, England now seizes 
music. The glorious bagpipes drone no longer under 
shelter of the fierce and prickly thistle; they whine helplessly from 
beneath a garland of roses. The future Christopher North will no 
longer write of the stormy music of Glen Creran: a traitor hand has 
despoiled old Scotland of her national instrument. 
ill it be credited that a Scotchman has been the means of 
achieving this last humiliation of his country? Indeed people in the 
North love to aver that the most envenomed abusers cf Scotland to be 
found in London are Scotchmen ; and the Southron of contemplative 
mind asks sometimes whether that circumstance arises from the 
superior knowledge which may point the satire of these renegade 
pens, or whether the violent reaction from provincialism, caused by 
sudden change of climate, may not in certain cases lead to a too deter- 
mined cosmopolitanism. However that may be, the person with 
whom we have now to deal, and who thus insults Scotland, is some- 
what paradoxically the Lord Advocate of Scotland. A Menteith gave 
up Wallace to the Saxon—a Moncrieff surrenders the bagpipe to the 
same despoiler. Mr. Moncrieff addressed a Birmingham assembly the 
ether evening on the subject of music. Was it the mischief of the 
school-boy playing truant—was it the influence of that latitude which 
occasionally allows an Edinburgh or a Glasgow clergyman to visit a 
London theatre—that emboldened him to declare his belief that the 
bagpipe is an English instrument? The statement, we grieve to 
obeerve, was greeted with laughter and applause by an audience lost 
to all sense of the rights of property, “The English were the original 
bagpipers,” said the Lord Advocate. We look forward in dismay to 
the homeward return of this misguided man. Will the Canongate 
muster its forces and turn out in battle array? Will the Goosedubbs 
call to arms and avenge the insulted honor of the nation? Will the 
mad-cap students of the Edinburgh University disturb his midnight 
rest with a serenade upon the instrument which he has voluntarily 
eeded to the Crown of England, and write sly letters inquiring the 
extent of his lordship’s researches into the letters of St. Jerome, the 
MSS. of Aymeric de Peyrac, the ballads of Bishop Percy, the chron- 
icles of Trokelowe, the writings of Sir John Hawkins? Somebody 
should compose a new Firmilian and crush the musical Apollodorus 
beneath the tower. It is related that a soldier of the 42nd 
Regiment fell asleep in a Canongate public-house, and, three pipers 
having entered and agreed to play all at once, the slumbering hero 
dreamed he was in heaven. The return of the Lord Advocate will be 
like the awaking of the honest soldier—he will find all the bagpipes in 
Scotland at his ears. 

‘he worst of it all is that when one inquires into the matter there is 
some show of reason upon his lordship’s side of the question; though 
his own arguments are not prepared with the care which the subject 
demands. He finds confirmation of his opinion in the fact that Shake- 
speare does not refer to bagpipes in Macbeth—which is true, unless it be 
that there is some allusion to the murdering of sleep. But because 
there is in Macbeth no mention of green peas in spring are we to conclude 
that Lady Macbeth had no regal dainties? How could Shakespeare 
get the “supers” of the Globe Theatre to play bagpipes? At the 
time of the great Scottish tragedy, the pipers were not the most 
important men of the rival hosts, as Bon Gualtier would have us 
suppose ; and doubtless, when Macbeth was in Dunsinane Castle and 
his enemy encamped on Birnam Hill, the pipers were blowing lustily 
in the neighbouring pass of Killiecrankie, and wondering which of the 
two warriors they should have the honor of welcoming as survivor. 
Englishmen were bagpipers, the Scotch were harpers, maintains the 
renegade Lord Advocate. But if we concede that the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel was accompanied by a harp—and the gallant Duchess, I 
presume, would scarcely have admitted a wandering bagpiper into 
Newark’s stately towers—it must be admitted that King Alfred 
strayed into the Danish camp with a monstrous green bag under his 
arm, and ever so many sticks with pendant ribbons perched on his 
shoulder. Is it true, then, that the five pipers in the pay of Edward 
Ill. were real Englishmen and not captured Scotchmen? Is it a 
fiction that Roderick Dhu sailed down Loch Katrine heralded by 

“Those thrilling sounds that ca!l the might 
Of old Clan Alpine to the fight—?" 
But the mind recoils in dismay from the prospect opened up by this 





* No, “WE” have not-—Soorcu Painter's Drvit, 








heresy, The Lord Advocate has shattered his country’s faith, burst 
open the national archives, and flung historical records to the winds. 
Let the people of the North arise and combat the enemy; for if the 
Scotch bagpipes are proved to have no existence, then Scotland herself 
isa myth; there never wasa Sir William Wallace, nor a Robert the 
Bruce ; Mary Queen of Scots never slept in Holyrood Palace; Darnley’s 
blood never stained that gloomy little threshold ; and universal chaos 
reigns between John o’ Groat’s House and the Solway Frith._—Believe 
me, dear Buck, always yours faithfully, 

Primrose Hill, Jan. 1. LAVENDER Pirr. 


——— = 
Mr. JoHN ELLA. 

Sir,—Mr. Joun Eta, Director of the Musical Union, has re- 
turned from Florence, at which now capital of the Kingdom of 
Italy it is hoped his comparatively prolonged sojourn may have 
been directly or indirectly more or less beneficial to music, as to 
politics. The Director of the Musical Union and “ Institute,’ Editor 
of (and sole contributor to) The Record, and more or less bosom 
ally of so many important personages since the last half-century, 
rarely effects, or even affects, anything without a bent purpose. 
“Why went John Ella to Florence ?”—has been a question at every 
club. So was it when the late Talleyrand went anywhere or went 
nowhere, did anything or did nothing, said anything or said no- 
thing.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, Spion HaLr. 

New Moon Street, Jan. 4. 

[Nunc est bibendum, &c.—D. PETERS. ] 

—_—~9—— 
MUSCOVITE MANNERS. 

Sir,—Some short time since a company of actors arrived from 
Tambol at Balachel, where they gave some representations. At the 
close of one of the performances, M. Koulébiakine was invited to supper 
by one of the spectators, Whilst taking their seats in a restaurant, 
they were accosted by a certain M. Dokoukine, a landed proprietor of 
the neighbourhood, known for his quarrelsome character. He re- 
proached the actor with having played his part ill. ‘‘ Will you replace 
me,” said the latter, “and I shall then see what you can make of it?” 
Although this reply was perfectly inoffensive, M. Dokoukine gave the 
other a slap in the face, and in return was vigourously attacked by the 
actor and received a good beating. The bystanders separated the 
combatants. Champagne was brought, and peace appeared to be 
made; but M. Dokoukine was bent on vengeance. He returned to 
his own house, loaded a fowling-piece with ball, and, proceeding to 
the hotel inhabited by M, Koulébiakine, knocked at the door of his 
apartment. The actor opened to inquire what was wanted, and was 
immediately fired at point-blank by the other. “ Why have you 
killed me?” gasped the dying man. “ Because you deserved to die 
like a dog!” was the reply. The assassin then entered the coffee- 
room of the hotel, extended himself on a sofa, and went to sleep as if 
nothing particular had happened. In the meantime, however, mes- 
sengers were sent to the police, to a surgeon, and to a priest. 
Koulébiakine confessed himself, took the sacrament, and died a few 
moments after. M. Dokoukine was awakened and taken off to prison, 
where he still is, awaiting his trial—I am, Sir, yours, 

D. Peters, Esq. Ay Inpienant Histrion. 





Co.oane.—Herr Abraham Oppenheim has presented this city th® 
sum of 10,000 thalers in railway shares and other securities, the interes, 
of which is to be applied partly towards augmenting the salary of th 
Town Cupellmeister, and partly to the benefit of the Orchestral Fund 

Vienna.—Herr von Kéchel, the well-known writer on musica 
subjects, lately delivered a most interesting lecture on the state of 
music, and of the patronage bestowed on it by the rulers of Austria 
ever since the fifteenth century. The lecture may be termed an 
illustrated lecture, seeing that Herr von Kéchel exhibited portraits of 
most of the sovereigns and celebrated artists he mentioned in it. 

Conure.—According to a letter from the Abbé Liszt there will be a 
grand performance of his “ Dante-Symphony” on the occasion of the 
opening at Rome, some time this month, of the Dante Picture Gallery, 
which contains twenty-seven colossal pictures, representing the principal 
events in the Divina Commedia.—There is a probability, also, that the 
Abbé will attend the next meeting of composers in this town. 

Monicu.—In conformity with the last wishes of her deceased hus- 
band, Mad. Schnorr von Carolsfeld has accepted a post as teacher of 
singing in the Conservatory here. 

Roms.—L’ Afrizaine has been given here, but—without the music. 
An Italian has transformed Scribe’s libretto into a drama. 

New Yorx.—The first performance of L'Africaine was given here on 
the 1st December last with immense success, . 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. Director—Mr. 

8. Arruur CuHaprpeLtt.—The director begs to announce that the EIGHTH 

SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS will commence on Monday 
evening, January 15th 


PROGRAMME OF FIRST CONCERT. 
(BEETHOVEN NIGHT.) 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, No. 10—MM. Srravs, L. Rigs, H. Wess, 
and Paque . ° ° . ° ° ° ° e e - Beethoven. 
LIEDER KREIS—Mr. Sims Reeves . « . ‘ . » « Beethoven, 
SONATA, in D, Op. 10, No 3, Pianoforte—Mr. FRANKLIN TayLon. . Beethoven. 
PART II. 
SERENADE, in D major, Op. 8, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello—MM. 
Straus, H. Wess, and Paque . r ° . . - Beethoven: 
SONG, ‘ Adelaide"—Mr. Stus Reeves . é ° Beethoven 


SONATA, in A, Op. 12, No. 2, Pianoforte and Violin—Mr. FRANKLIN 
TayYLor and Herr Srravs. . ° ° ° ° ° e - Beethoven: 


Conpuctor - - =- «= Mr. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, to be had of Austiy, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Keita, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Cuappet, & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purificatiou of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbeult, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.8.A.; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 





Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* In our next number will commence an unabridged translation, 
by Mr. J. V. Briveemay, of the Life of Mendelssohn, by Lampaptus— 
with occasional notes by the Editor of the Mustcan Worwp. ‘lhis 
translation has been made expressly fur the Musivat Wort», and its 
reproduction is interdicted. ; 

*,* Reviews of new music will be resumed next week and continued, 
weekly, till further notice. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mareate.—Signor Gardoni is just now in Paris; but if he was aware 
who was somewhere in or about the Isle of Thanet, he would pro- 
bably, in no long space of time, “find himself” (se trouver) at 
Margate. 

Inquirer.—No. We believe that Mr. Trelawney Cobham continues to 
sing ‘‘ tenor” at the Catholic Chapel, Farm Street, where his services 
could ill be dispensed with. Mr. Frank Elmore, though frequently 
at Glasgow, where he is a great favourite, resides in London. Mr. 
Emile Berger is at present conducting the Glasgow Saturday 
Evening Concerts. 

Sres.—Oui. Il ya“ L’Africaine” et “ L/ Africaine.” See this num- 
ber’s “‘ Brief Brief.” 











NOTICES. 

To ApvertTIseRS.—The Office of Tue MustcaL WorLD is a 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers:—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
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(Continued from page 802.) 

M* Mother,* whose christian names were Marie Leopoldine, 

was born on the 2nd February, 1794, at Gratz. Her Father, 
Dr. Aldobrand Koschak, was an advocate there, a jovial, hospitable, 
and well-to-do man. Considering the period, and the life of a country 
town, he was unusually accomplished, and possessed a fine library, 
together with an extraordinarily strong taste for the fine arts, 
especially music. It was, therefore, with pleasure that he soon 
remarked the unusual musical talent of his daughter Marie. He 
cultivated it with such fondness that the lively little girl ran the 
risk of being brought up as an infant phenomenon. She was 
scarcely nine years old before the regimental bands played marches 
of her composition, while she wrote the music for the balls given by 
her father. 

I have, unfortunately, forgotten the name of the gentleman who 
gave her pianoforte lessons. He was, at any rate, an excellent 
master, and knew, moreover, how to inspire her with due respect,t 
which may have been deemed requisite, for she was a high-minded 
child. She learned singing, also, but lost her voice in consequence 
of three attacks, in rapid succession, of inflamation of the throat. 
—It was, however, not for music alone that she had a good teacher. 
She found an excellent one for drawing, also, in the person of Herr 
Klammer, who, indeed, as a carver in ivory was very generally 
celebrated.{ In ladies’ work, then very artistic, laborious, and 





* In the first portion of this notice, Schindler is spoken of as ‘ J’ami de 
Beethoven,” and is said to have even had this strange title printed upon his 
visiting cards. The respected author is, probably, not aware that the title and 
the anecdotes connected with it were invented by Heinrich Heine, who pretty 
openly confessed as much in his Letter of the 26th March, 1843 (to be found 
in the collection printed under the title of Jutetia). He says therein dis- 
tinctly: ** With regard to the card, I must, from a feeling of philanthropy, 
confess that I myself doubt the words ever having been printed thereon.”— 
Editor of Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

+ Lam inclined to believe that the following extract from the Intelligenz- 
blatt, No. 159, published with the Annalen der Literatur und Kunst (Vienna, 
1808, 40, Foll), and, probably, taken from the Gratzer Zeitung, an extract 
which would give us both the name of Marie's master and the date of her 
first appearance in public, relates to my Mother; nay, I feel convinced that it 
does, though I cannot vouch for the correctness of my supposition. The 
extract is to the following effect :— 

“ A society of persons fond of art, who boast of the merit of having got up 
amateur concerts in the year 1805 and 1807, have again instituted a series, 
the third in order, of six amateur concerts for this year.—The first concert of 
the third series was given on the 3rd March last.—The attention of the public 
was especially attracted by the playing of a young lady fourteen years of aga 
(a pupil of Herr Heimrich) on the piano, in a Concerto by Steibelt, this being 
the first occasion of her exhibiting her musical talent in public.—While the 
absence of timidity, the precision, and the finish, with which the fair performer, 
considering her tender years, executed the music, especially the most difficult 
passages, astonished the audience on the one hand, on the other, the refined 
taste and the correctness with which she rendered the spirit of the composi< 
tion, and the profound feeling which she so movingly infused into many pas- 
sages, could not fail to excite universal admiration, and completely justify the 
flattering hopes, which she has already raised by various small compositions, 
of what she may, at some future period, be for art. 

“Repeated clapping of hands proved the pleasure afforded the audience by 
the good taste and cleverness distinguishing the performance of the fair young 
artist, at her appearance in public.” 

t In his Posthumous Works, published by Scheible, Leipsic and Stuttgart, 
8vo, 1834, Schneller speaks very highly of him. Vol. III., p. 112. Also, 
Vol I., p. 63, Miinch does the same in Schneller’s Biographie.—But neither 
Warzbach’s Lexicon nor Nagler’s say anything about him.—The Steiermark- 
ische Zeitschrift, Vol. X., p. 140 (Gratz, 1840) contains a request, which, 
however, appears to have been in vain, for information concerning him. I 
consider it, therefore, all the more my duty to save his name from oblivion, 
and here give the request published in the Steiermarkische Zeitschrift. 

“On the’ 26th March, of the present year, Nicolaus Klammer, an artist 
celebrated for bis admirable plastic works in ivory, died in Gratz, aged 61, of 





be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 


water on the chest, having survived all his numerous family, consisting of his 
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requiring the greatest patience, as, likewise, in the culinary art, 
she became a proficient, thanks to the instruction and example of 
her mother herself. 

Koschak, as a clever and hospitable host, and his wife, were 
surrounded by a select circle of friends and strangers. Some of 
these were pretty well daily visitors, while others were guests 
either invited or introduced by letters of recommendation. On 
the list of our lawyer, who had himself written a couple of legal 
works, which were not unsuccessful,* were Professors such as 
Jenull, subsequently famous as a writer on jurisprudence. At his 
house were to be met, too, all artists and virtuosos who passed 
through the town. Lastly, there, as inevery other house he frequented, 
Julius Schneller, the well-known historian, was the central point 
of the social cirele—a man who exercised a very great and per- 
manent influence upon the development and education of Marie’s 
talent, and whose lot it was to be the first to direct Beethoven's 
attention towards her. 

Schneller went to Vienna about the end of the last century, and 
supported himself by giving private lectures, until, by answering 
a prize question, in the year 1803, he obtained the professorship 
of History at the Lyceum of Linz. He had, meanwhile, gained 
a patrouess and a friend in the person of Caroline Pichler, then a 
popular authoress, and, through her, became intimate with all the 
intellectual notabilities of Vienna; the lady’s house was long a 
kind of centre of intellectual intercourse.t When, in the year 
1806, he was appointed to a similar post at Gratz, he still kept up 
a correspondence with her and his Vienna friends, and many a 
talented young man, for instance, my unele, Anton Pachler,} my 
father’s elder brother, was, through Schnelier’s instrumentality, 
cordially welcomed by the estimable and universally respected 
lady. 

In order to comprehend the importance, the power, the influence 
of this remarkable man, Schneller, we must read the following 
passage in the biography affixed to his Posthumous Works by Ernst 
Miinch. My Mother frequently corroborated all it says, whenever 
she talked to me of her never-to-be-forgotten master, whom she 
always mentioned with emotion and gratitude. 

Miinch writes thus :— 

“Tn all the vigor of a happy youth, Schneller became the life and 
soul.of Gratz. Art was his principal lever, and it was poetry which 
carried him away in his life pay rom ra in his being, his appearance, 
and his actions. During his frequent walks, which he took in num- 
erous company, he used to deliver orations, many of them, with highly 
satisfactory results, being for charitable purposes; he got up morning 
concerts and winter lectures on Shakespeare and Jean Paul; he intro- 
duced English, Spanish, and Italian literature into Gratz, and rendered 
Goethe, and more especially Beethoven, whom he loved with enthusi- 
asm, better known than they previously had been. In this manner he 
attracted the youth of the place irresistibly to himself. He had in the 
most marked manner the gift of discovering and bringing out the 
talent, no matter how deeply it had previously lay concealed, which 


each separate individual possessed ; of making everyone duly promi- 
nent; and of filling everyone with confidence.” 


Schneller was a most intimate friend of the great pomologist, 
Baron Moscon, as well as of the Baroness Purgstall, from whom 
Baron Hammer, the famous Orientalist, afterwards inherited an 





wife and six children. He was born in Vienna, but, from having resided more 
than thirty years in Gratz, had long been our compatriot. Many of his works 
of art fetched, at the time of the Congress of Vienna, high prices, though, 
perhaps, they were sold under other persons’ names. They now figure as rare 
and first-class curiosities in the cabinets of their possessors, without propagat- 
ing the fame of their author.” 

I possess two small pictures carved in ivory by him. They represent the 
Archangel Gabriel’s Annunciation to the Virgin, given by Klammer to iny 
father in payment of a debt, and a couple of drawings, on one of which he 
has signed himself ‘“Graveur.” He died in poverty. 

* Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon, Vol. XIII. 

T Schnellar’s Posthumous Works, Vol. 1., pp. 5 et seg. 
$ Schneller’s Posthumous Works, Vol. I, p. 268, 





estate, and her name. He was a conspicuous figure in the reading- 
circle of the clever Countess Breuner, and in my Grandfather's 
house, ‘* which, also, was a central point for arts, artists, scholars, 
and strangers.”* From among his pupils he gained, as they 
grew up, enthusiastic and grateful partisans. He devoted his 
attention more especially, however, to two beings in whom he 
believed he had perceived peculiar talents and qualities ; these two 
were the stepson of his subsequent wife and Marie Koschak. He 
developed fhe talents of the latter from the year 1807 to 1809, 
that is to say, while she was still a child.t He raised her enthusi- 
asm for her favorite passion, music, in which she became as an 
executant really unsurpassed, so that Beethoven himself declared 
he had never heard his own works played better on the piano by 
anyone. Schneller made her acquainted also with the literature 
of foreign languages. 

That such a man, who was, besides, an object of interest from 
his connection with Louis Napoleon, the ex-King of Holland, then 
residing at Gratz, and with the celebrated Czerny George of 
Servia, should be and really was the idol of youth, the guiding 
star of ambitious spirits, is simply natural, just a8, on the other 
side, we can easily understand how, during his frequent visits to 
Vienna, he was fond of mentioning in terms of praise his most 
gifted pupils and followers. 

It was on some such occasion, probably, that he first spoke 
Marie to Beethoven. At least in an undated letter from the 
Master to Varena{ in Gratz, Beethoven refers to a fair dilettante 
there of whom Schneller had spoken to him, and who might 
perhaps, be able to play the Fantasia with Chorus] at a concert 
about to be given for charitable purposes. My mother is certainly 
not expressly named, but she is undoubtedly the person meant; at 
any rate, the concert took place, § and Marie Koschak actually 
performed the pianoforte music in question. She achieved a great 
triumph, which, however, had nearly escaped her in consequence 
of an infamous act of malice. The day previous to the per- 
formance, the reader must be informed, there had been a general 
rehearsal, at which everything went off satisfactorily. In the 
evening, the sudden indisposition of the first lady singer rendered 
it necessary to appoint someone else to lead the chorus, and, also, 
to have, the next morning, immediately before the performance, 
another general rehearsal. Marie went to the piano, for the 
purpose of playing the solo with which the Fantasia commences, 
when—none of the hammers of the chord of C would act; they 
had been secretly taken out! It was entirely owing to this 
accidental discovery at the last moment that she escaped being 
placed, if not in a disgraceful, at least in a painful, situation. 

It was, probably, this last public exhibition of Marie’s talent 

* Schneller’s Posth Works, Vol. IV, pp. 10 and 11. 

+ That is to say if a young girl of from 13 to 15 may be called a child.— 
She herself writes with reference to this subject, on the 13th March, 1823, 
to a female relative in Vienna, after it had been settled that Schneller would 
go to Friburg: 

‘*T cannot describe how sad this makes me. We have known each other 
so long ; I have been so accustomed to have him near me, to enjoy his society, 
and to feel a certain bond between us ever since my childhood, that I have 
been spoilt by it. Even in my childhood I was an object of attention and 
interest to him. He saw and fostered the first blossom of my dawning life ; 
just as the gardener, I might say, cuts the bursting pink, so did he with care- 
ful hand open the young bud, in order that it might not be irregularly devel- 
oped and perish prematurely. Oh! I am indebted to him much, very much.” 

Nohl, Beethoven's Letters, p. 80. 
Opus 80. 

§ It was given, as I learn from a concert programme among the papers left 
by my Mother, on Sunday, the 22nd December, 1811, at 7 o'clock in the 
evening, in the “ Stiindischer Redoutensaal.” The Choral Fantasia was the 
last piece in the first part of the concert, which Schneller had got up for the 
benefit of the poor and necessitous in the city of Gratz; he himself gave 
recitations. —The above date furnishes us with something to go upon in 
deciding the date of Beethoven’s letter to Varena. 
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and skill that catised Schneller to despatch from Gratz the following 
notice, printed in the Vienna Musikalische Zeitung, for the year 
1812, p. 25.* It runs thus :— 

Whether any acquaintanceship sprang up thus early between 
Beethoven and his fair admirer, is unknown to me.t There is one 
thing certain, however, namely: at this period my Mother was on 
the point of devoting herself entirely to art, and studying to 
become a professional artist. Perhaps, this concert was a sort of 
trial of her aptitude for a career to which she was as much directed 
by her inclination as forced by her pecuniary circumstances.} 

* It is to be found, also, in the Sammler, of the year 1812; and, if I am 
not mistaken, in Andre’s Hesperus. It is, moreover, included in Schneller’s 
Posthumous Works, Vol. III., p. 30. 

“Here, as elsewhere, pianoforte-playing has become grander in its 
character since Beethoven's compositions have been better known, and 
people have risen above mere light jingle, and descended into the 
depths of his mind. Mdlle. Marie Koschak possesses sufficient genius 
and perseverance to execute with taste and ease the most difficult 
things of this original master.” 

+ At any rate he was informed of the exceedingly favorable result of the 
concert as a whole, it being probable that Varena and Schneller were his in- 
formants, for when, at Easter, a concert was afterwards got up for the 
Ursuline Nuns in Gratz, we read, in the Wiener Zeitung of the 11th April, 
1812: 

“Herr van Beethoven has forwarded his most recent works by estafette, 
and added the assurance, which does him honour, that he is ready: ‘ Not only 
always to lend the Artistic Union for such charitable purposes his newest 
compositions in MS., but, alsd, to arrange pieces on purpose.’ ” 

Unfortunately, according to the custom of the time only those ladies and 
gentlemen, namely such as belonged to the theatre, who were already known, 
are named, and, having been unable to find any programme, I am, at present, 
not in a position to say whether or no my Mother again lent her assistance. 


¢ Taking into account the state of the Censure at that period, the mere 
fact of her name having been mentioned in the article I have quoted of 
Schneller strikes me as suggestive of a resolution to leave dilettanteism and 
become a professional artist. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


DISHLEIL PETRI MEDITATIONES. 
I. 

HAD been reading, in the Manz Sun, some not altogether 
injudicious reflections about Italian opera—what it was ; what 

it is; what it was and is not. “ After all”—I said aloud (although 
alone w.th my dog, Quinsy)—“ after all, is there such a thing 
now-a-days, as Italian Opera, strictly speaking?” * * * * * 
* * * * * % * * Operas written by Italian poets, set to 
music by Italian composers, and sung by. Italian singers in the 
Italian language were for a long period understood to constitute 
what, in the absence to a remarkable extent of these logically 
essential conditions, still bears the name. Exceptions were rare, and 
these for the most part in favor of illustrious persons. Near the 
commencement of the last century Handel produced a great many 
Italian operas, and was even the impresario of an Italian theatre ; 
while towards the end of it, Mozart, who in his boyhood had com- 
posed for the Italian theatres, gave Jdomeneo and Le Nozze di 
Figaro at Vienna, Don Giovanni and La Clemenza di Tito at 
Prague. Winter and Mayr both Germans, set many Italian 
librettos ; and to come down to later times, Giacomo Meyerbeer pro- 
vided several operas for the Italian stage, and among the rest his 
famous J/ Crociato in Egitto. But these, it should be borne in 
mind, although really the work of German musicians, were bond 
fide Italian operas, composed to books by Italian poets, purposely 
for the Italian stage and Italian singers. ‘The case is very different 
now, where all the operas performed at our Italian theatres, which 
are not by Italian composers, are mere adaptations. A comparison 
has been suggested between our ‘ Royal Italian Opera,” as it is 
called, and the great, so-called, ‘‘ national establishment ” in the 
Rue Lepelletier ; Gluck, Sacchini, Piccinni, Cherubini, Spontini, 








Rossini, Donizetti, and Meyetbeer, I am reminded, have sti¢- 
cessively added to the repertory of the Grand Opéra some of its 
recognised masterpieces. But the comparison will by no means hold. 
Admitted that Gluck and the rest were foreigners, the master- 
pieces with which they enriched the French Opera were, in the 
majority of instances, originally prepared for the French Opera, 
wedded to dramatic poems by French authors, and accommodated 
to the means of French singers. ‘The exceptions are rare, and in- 
clude few works that hold permanent possession of the French 
operatic boards. Gluck’s two Iphigenies and Armide, Piccinni’s 
Atys, Sacchini’s @dipe & Colonne,Spontini’s La Vestale, Cherubini’s 
Medée and Les deux Journées (known in German as the Wasser- 
trager), Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, Meyerbeer’s Robert, Les Huguenots, 
Le Prophéte, L’Etoile du Nord, Le Pardon de Pléermel (Dinorah), 
and L’Africaine, to single out the most memorable examples, were 
written expressly for the French stage, and excepting Medée, Les 
Deux Journées, L’Etoile, and Le Pardon, once the exclusive 
property of the Opéra-Comique—all for the great “national 
establishment.” * * * * * JT had thus far masticated the 
theory of the Manz Sun, when I fell on sleep. 


II. 

A man who can deliberately assert that Schubert's Symphony in 
C exhibits higher invention than that of Mendelssohn in A minor, 
and who can talk of Schubert’s pianoforte sonatas in terms of 
enthusiasm almost equal to those in which he speaks of the sonatas 
of Beethoven, is essentially an unsafe guide. Schumann writes 
about Schubert much in the same way as the late advocate 
Phillips pleaded for the murderer Courvoisier. If, in spite of 
their innumerable beauties, there is anything slovenly and loose in 
the shape of musical composition it is the pianoforte sonatas of 
Schubert, and yet of these Schumann speaks as * * * * * 
He had better have done as * * * * * who, casting off the 
garment of Phryne, disarmed her judges. Had he said simply 
‘“‘ Schubert is a child of genius,” he would have said the truth, and 
carried conviction with him. But, in sober fact, Schumann’s 
affected enthusiasm for Schubert was an apology for himself. Mr. 
George Grove—above all a cumini sector—will hardly deny this. 
Nevertheless, Zhe Tewkesbury Dart holds an opposite opinion. I 
know it, for I used to take in that paper when residing at the 
Service Tree and Sable. So much for the influence of the Crystal 


Palace. 
Til. 


I have talked with people who admire Schluyter’s History of 
Music. I think it bosh. For example—from one of the greatest 
pianoforte composers of any time—J. L. Dussek—he evidently ima- 
gines that nothing of larger pretensions ever came than the andante 
called La Consolation and the small rondo entitled La Chasse. 
Then his acquaintance with the writings of such a man as Cherubini 
is exhibited in a sentence declaring that, of the operas, Medea 
and Faniska, only the overtures are known. If Herr Schluyter 
knows nothing of Medea and Faniska but the overtures, others 
know a great deal more, and he might have modestly left to others 
the task he has undertaken with such complacency, and performed 
with such palpable inefficiency. * * * * * Andyet, but the 
other day, I read, in the Lynn Locomotive, a glowing panegyric of 
the ‘‘ History.” Tistory, indeed ! D. P. 


Jan. 5. 














SacreD Harmonic Sociery.—The usual Christmas performance 
of the Messiah by this great society has been even more than 
usually successful. The next oratorio is to be Handel's Samson, 
on Friday, the 19th. 

Herr Reicuarpt, the popular tenor, has returned to London 
from the provinces, and will sing at Madame Sainton Dolby’s 
Ballad Concerts, at St. James's Hall, on Monday evening. 
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BRIEF BRIEFS. 
XV. 


Dear SarkteY Brooks.—Beneath is a feuilleton written by the 
late Fiorentino for the Corsaire-Satan, of the 28th May, 1845. The 
subject is L’Africaine, which even then was attracting public atten- 
tion. It was not till the expiration of exactly twenty years, the 
28th of April, 1865, that the first performance of the master’s great 
work took place. Sad issue of mortal things, whether we con- 
sider the man of genius or the simple critic! Neither Meyerbeer 
nor Fiorentino was destined to be present, the one to enjoy his new 
triumph, the other to narrate it. They died within a few days of 
each other, in May, 1864—Meyerbeer on the 2nd, Fiorentino on 
the 31st. 


“ You say that the Africaine is there; that it is ready; that, sup- 

sing the author chose, the rehearsals might even begin to-morrow. 
Well, I do not believe it; I do not wish to believe it. At any rate, let 
me beg of you not to talk of the matter any longer.. I do not want to 
hear any more about it. 

“ It is now a fortnight that we have been worried to death by con- 
tradictory reports. He will come—he will not come—he has arrived — 
he is with the King of Prussia. The papers no longer suffice for these 
reports. I know that M. Meyerbeer has nothing to do with this game, 
but that does not prevent it from being vigorously carried on. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty Alsatians, strong of hand and faithful of stomach, 
stationed at all the corners of the public press, have no other mission 
than to keep the name of Meyerbeer flying backwards and forwards 
from one battledore to another in the column devoted to Paris News. 
Never was there a more fearful consumption of puffs. 

“ More than any body else do we admire the talent of the author of 
Robert le Diable; we honour him personally, and we shall be the first 
to clap our hands when his score at length first sees the light of the 
float. But it is rather too bad to keep an opera thus suspended over 
the head of a nation like the sword of Damocles. 

“| really think that these despots of harmony, these sovereign and 
absolute masters of our dearest pleasures, treat the public as tyrant 
never yet treated his subjects. Look at that sublime egotist, Rossini ; 
there he is rubbing his hands at seeing us in a mess, and chuckling over 
our distress. Genius is a burning torch placed by God in the hands of 
a few Elect to light the nations, and no one can without crime extin- 
guish it by a breath or hide its light under a bushel. When a man 
has written Otello, Semiramide, and Guillaume Tell, he has no right to 
stuff himself with raviuoli, and fish for gudgeons. I wish such men 
could be sentenced to hard labour on chefs d’wuvre all their lives—vot- 
ing them, of course, at the same time, a civil list of several millions, 
aud a small constitutional Kingdom, if they liked it. 

“ But if we blame the inaction of the great masters, what must we 
think of one who obstinately persists in not giving us a score finished 
long ago, announced by sound of trumpet, and awaited with the 
most anxious impatience? ‘The miser who keeps his bank notes in his 
pocket-book strikes us as a hundred times more excusable; ii he inflicts 
an injury on other persons, that injury is entirely material, and he him- 
self is the first to suffer from it; but an author used-up by success, sur- 
feited with glory, and possessing a fortune he has himself made in 
addition to his hereditary patrimony—a composer, both learned and 
popular, who keeps the curiosity of a great nation perpetually on the 
stretch without ever satisfying it, has no right to any indulgence, for 
he deprives his fellow-creatures of one of the purest sources of amuse- 
ment permitted to us here below, and appropriates to himself what, so 
to say, ought to belong to everyone. If this is not a case for applying 
the law of expropriation for the public benefit, I do not know what is. 

“It is said that M. Meyerbeer is afraid. This is either too much 
modesty or too much pride, Besides, the longer he defers the fatal 
inoment, the more aggravated will this strange panic doubtless grow. 
For what is the celebrated maestro waiting? As it now is, the present 
company of the Opera appears to us to comprehend magnificent elements 
of success. 1 say, because such is my sincere conviction, that it is use- 
less for people to invent every month German virtuosas, gifted with 
every imaginable perfection, seeing that it will be difficult to find a 
lady uniting with admirable talent, as a singer, the high dramatic 
qualities of Madlle. Stolz. If M. Meyerbeer will not have Duprez, 
there is a young tenor, in all the virgin freshness of his power, who has 
been carried off purposely for him from Milan; if Gardoni is not 
enough, there is M. Roger, who would be, we are informed, only too 
delighted to place himself at his orders. What then does he want? 
What then does he hope? What are his pretensions, his requirements, 
his dreams? Has he discovered anywhere unknown prodigies, super- 
human voices, marvels of talent? Let him say so, and they shall be 
eagerly engaged, but, in Heaven’s name, let us try to come to some 
lution of the question, 








“Tam not aware that Don Juan, Le Nozze di Figaro, and It Matrimonio 
Segreto, were written for irreproachable singers, incomparably superior 
to the ordinary run ofartists. The artist disappears but the work remains. 
Ifa part is teebly rendered at first. it will be better rendered by and bye. 
Guillaume Tell was originally confided to a gentleman who brought out 
soine portions of it admirably, but so sacrificed others as to necessitate 
some lamentable curtailments. It was preserved for Duprez to astonish 
France by revealing to her a magnificent air, one of the finest jewels 
in the immortal chef d’euvre. The part of Don Bartholo, in Jt Barbiere, 
was at first played by a third-rate comedian, Lablache appeared and 
made it one of the most brilliant creations in the Italian repertory. 
Neither Norma, nor La Sonnambula, nor La Gazza were written for 
Mad. Malibran. But Heaven sometimes reserves these surprises for 
composers. Begin by sending in your score, and leave the rest to Pro- 
vidence. at 

“In one word, if L’ Africaine is not a myth, and Le Prophate* a 
scandalous falsehood, we beg, we conjure M. Meyerbeer, for his own 
greater glory and for the tranquillity of us all, either to give one of 
these two works as speedily as possible, or for ever to adandon the in- 
tention. 

Excuse the extreme looseness of the foregoing reduction into 
English (made, under exceptional difficulties, by one who is any- 
thing rather than an adept), and believe me, dear Shirley Brooks 
(with “a happy new year !”’), 

our’s ever hastily, 

Short Common, Jan 1. 

0 


ABOUT WAGNER—ABOUT HIMSELF. 

S1r,—The production of a selection from Wagner’s Tannhéuser 
at Signor Arditi’s Concerts was attended with so much aperient 
success that the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, at present in 
Paris with Mr. Jarrett, his sleepless underliner, will perhaps be 
tempted in the following season to redeem his pledge and produce 
the entire work in its original form. 

According to Herr Wagner, opera has hitherto—or, at least, 
until Herr Wagner began to write—been altogether a mistake. 
Opera has no natural origin. It did not spring from the people, 
but from artistic caprice; and, having in the first place an 
unnatural origin, it has afterwards been developed in a false 
direction. Comparing opera to a house, Herr Wagner complains 
that the work of the architect has been sacrificed to that of the 
sculptor or upholsterer; and he declares, in a formula which has 
become celebrated, that ‘‘ the error in this form of art consists in 
the fact that a means of expression (Music) has been made the end 
and the end of expression (the Drama) the means.” The most 
cursory survey of the historical development of the opera would, 
indeed, satisfy anyone that opera did not proceed from the people’s 
plays of the Middle Ages, in which Herr Wagner sees ‘the 
naturally combined working of the musical with the dramatic art,” 
but that it had its origin in the luxurious Courts of Italy. The 
further it proceeded in its development the more consistently did 
the form of the ‘ air,” which was, as yet, the only musical portion, 
adapt itself to the capabilities of the singers’ throats, and the more 
consistently did the poet limit his portion of the work to ‘“‘ furnishing 
a poetical outline destined to serve no other purpose on earth than 
to supply the wants of the singers, the musical form of the air with 
the necessary words.” ‘Thus Metastasio’s great reputation arose 
from his never causing the musician the least embarassment, and 
being his ‘‘ most useful and obedient slave ;” and this relation of 
the poet to the musician has not changed to the present day. 

After proving, or endeavouring to prove (the two things are not 
absolutely the same), that all operas hitherto produced, whatever 
beauties they might contain in the shape of “absolute music,” 
were fundamentally defective as dramatic works, Herr Wagner 
undertook to show the German public, by examples of his own 
creation, what a perfect dramatic opera should be like. Of these 
examples the most celebrated are Tannhéuser and Lohengrin, 
neither of which seem to us to be constructed throughout on the 
principles laid down in Herr Wagner’s treatises. Nevertheless, 
there are whole scenes in both these works in which the words are 
so little sacrificed to the music, that there is no music, or at least 
no melody, to sacrifice them to. ‘There are other portions, it is 
true, in which melodies do occur, and in which the music is trivial 
enough ; but, in these instances, either Herr Wagner departs from 


* Played for the first time, at Paris, the 16th April, 1849, 


T. Durr SHort. 
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his principles altogether, or h2 writes ‘‘ absolute” music, in the 
shape of a march, a dance, or some other piece of an incidental 
character. It is such pieces as these (for instance, the march in 
Tannhduser, and the legend to which the composer, without violat- 
ing his rules for the: production of purely dramatic music, has a 
right to give a lyrical character) that Signor Arditi took into his 
‘‘ selection,” and which are now presented to the public as speci- 
mens of Wagner's music. Signor Arditi is quite right. He does 
not wish to bore the public, and he has looked through Herr 
Wagner’s score for the most attractive pieces. But what is attrac- 
tive in Tannhduser is not specially Wagnerian. What is specially 
Wagnerian in that opera is intolerably dull. 

Herr Wagner's theories are plausible enough, and will readily 
be accepted (as theories) by most persons, and by nearly all poets 
(who theorise), though by very few musicians (who don’t theorise). 
But to get at their true value it is necessary to test them practically 
—through Herr Wagner's own combination of words and music in 


a dramatic form, on the principles laid down in his Art- Work of 


the Future and in his Opera and Drama. A few detached pieces 
from Tannhiiuser played in a concert-room could, of course, 
enable no one to do this. Suaver SILVER. 

To D, Peters, Esq. 

P.S.—Compliments of the season.—S. S. 

This, however, does not (dum loqimur) disperse the facts now 
patent :—One—that the Man of the Future (He of the Books) is 
for the nonce comfortably ensconced (excuse the dissonance) solitis 
crinibus, at Geneva, near the edge of the lake; two—that he is on 
oily terms with his youthful roitelet, with whom he corresponds 
hebdomadally and binocularly ; three (per Herele)—that the first 
opera to be put injrehearsal is the three-day’d Niebelungen ; four— 
that per Jovem! (start not, oh Shaver !)—Tristan und Isolde is to be 
reproduced with additional splendour at the first forthcoming of 
another Schnorr; and, five, and last (at last and at fifth), heu cauda! 
(alas, by the tail!)—not more certain was Jacob's Return to Hounds- 
ditch than, in a conveniently short space, Richard’s return to 
Munich. But, to shriek with Flaccus:—‘ Sed fit levius patentia 
quicquid nefas corrigere.” DisuHLey Peters. 

P.S.—Compliments of the season.—). P. 

Qe 
TO DISHLEY PETERS, ESQ. 
Fete of S. Bubo. 

Dear Peters.—Though my mamma was a baker’s daughter, I 
am an owl of good manners, and these teach me to hoot you a 
greeting at the opening of a new year. Also, I have a grateful 
recollection of a certain banquet, at which the fricasseed dormice 
which you were good enough to provide for me were delicious, and 
I have by no means recovered comfort to my crop. Accept 
gratulations and benedictions (that Benedict is a good fellow—so 
are you) and the expression of my liveliest hopes that the Muttoni- 
ana will be a little more lively than they have lately been. I 
really felt inclined at times to discontinue your world-wide 
periodical, but providentially recollected that the vulgar ceremony 
of paying for it forms no part of the transactions between your- 
self and your respectful Owl. But spero meliora, as Dr. Johnson 
said when they did not bring him mealy potatoes. And I am free 
to confess (not that I am a Catholic owl) that there is much 
amusing idiotcy in many of the contributions of your corre- 
spondents, including myself. Let us be more idiotic, my dear 
Peters, if possible, and be you the chief and preposterous idiota. 
Don’t get instructive, and sagacious, and appropinquative, and 
antitubercular, and polychromatic. Life is too short to be wise in. 
Are we not wise enough when we know that we are fools? I have 
attained to that point of wisdom in regard to a great many persons 
who shall be nameless. 

Your staff appears a strong one, and when I last saw it, was 
elegantly dressed That fact, and your own politeness, prevent 


any person from fairly calling you and your colleagues the Bear 
and Ragged Staff. I am unaware of the bearing of this remark 
upon ‘the general purpose of my letter, but if I discover it on a re- 
perusal (which I never perforin) I will mention it in a P.S. (which 
I never’ append), but the moral has an isolated, lymphatic, and 


sesquipedalial 


value. 








Dulce est decorum—no, I mean, dulce est mori—wrong again, 
except in the way of dyeing grey hair and I have none. I know. 
Dulce est decipi. No, again, and I will be nailed up at Mr. 
Mechi’s barn-door if I know the quotation, but it means that it is 
pleasant to make an ass of yourself at proper times and seasons. 
These occur frequently in the almanacs of most of Our Mutual 
Friends. Perhaps the love of music has something to do with 
excess of folly. Music hath charms at her watch-chain to smoothe 
the savage beast, but like Don Quixote’s medicine, that was good 
for knights but worked evil with the interior of squires, music may 
not be a wholesome thing for everybody. Still, if it be the food of 
love, play on at any game that may occur to you—* birds, beasts, 
and fishes” is a good Christmas game, only when the questioner 
says ‘‘ beast” it is not the thing to answer ‘‘soap,” as I heard 
done this Yule-tide. 

I have condensed my observations as much as possible, but I 
feel that the subject is of great importance. What the subject is, 
I am not prepared to state, being an Objective Owl. How is‘my 
dear Horace Mahu, who, like the Prince of Darkness, his namesake, 
is a gentleman? How is Montague Shoot, and: how is his little 
brother Capulet Shooter, of Shooter’s Hill? How is Fish? He 
was always dear, but fish is dearer than ever this winter. How is 
Lord Sanguinary ?—I will never recognize his other and hideous 
title. How is Brooks, who appears to have an extraordinary 
talent for being written to? How is Shegog?—but I am con- 
fusing my recollections—you have yet to know Shegog, but you 
shall know him, and bless the day—in fact, sit blessing it, after 
your fashion, far into the night. Yes, it will be a proud day when 
I bid Peters know Shegog. He is no slack-witted doddipol, no 
oleaginous antinomian, that let me tell you, but a Rabelaisian of 
the Rabelaziest. Iam another—a fact which may have already 
come to your knowledge (limited). 

A happy new year to you, my Peters. May its end find you no 
wiser than now, and may I be there to see how little you have 
improved. —Your faithful ZAMIELS OWL. 

Lhe Feathers—Cold Harbour. 


To D. Peters, Esq. 


Sir,—The conduct of Cathedral services has been discussed in one 
of our papers here, aud the present performance of them in Wor- 
cester is represented as disgraceful on account of lightmindedness 
and irreverence, laughing and chatting, &c., amongst the lay-clerks 
and chorister boys. The instruction—* let all things be done 
decently and with order,”—is said to be quite unheeded. I fear this 
is too true and not very new, but every one will agree that sucha 
state of thingsshould be put an end to. That it should exist seems to 
indicate an absence of controlling power, or want of firmness in 
wielding it. ‘There is an officer, under the title of Precentor, 
charged with the ruling of the musical portion of the services and 
those who take partin them. It devolves upon him, I take it, to 
see that this “ lapis offensionsis et petra scandali” is removed, Bet- 
ter it had not existed. It is forbidden to doubt that this gentle- 
man is constant in attendance, as enjoined by the statutes, so that 
I am the more surprised to hear that gross unseemliness, not to, sa; 
open indecency, of behaviour should prevail in the choir over whi 
he rules—or ought torule. Supposing this to have occured — 
a body similarly placed in ordinary life—of mercantile clerks, for 
instance—the public would directly infer a very loose rein and 
ed want of supervision. ‘*‘ No management "—they would ery, I 
think. 

High above the Precentor there is the Dean (whose Cathedral it 
is), and the Chapter. Put the case that the Precentor’s authority 
has broken down, and that the choir are too much for him in matter 
of behaviour—is there not the Dean, like a higher Court, to appeal 
to for support in the discharge of a duty, and for full powers to 
punish refractories ? I do not mean to charge the Precentor with 
remissness, but results show that his authority is either contemned 
or that he does not use the authority that he possesses, and ‘+ De non 
pparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio.” Certainly, if 
ome of the choir were to insist upon singing what was not set down 
for them means would be found to correct the anomaly, and I can- 
not believe that there are not means also available for the correct- 
tion of irreverence and contempt for the offices of religion, which 
is worse. ‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way,” says the proverb. 

With respect to the complaint made of the cold and way 
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in which Cathedral services are conducted, I am sorry that ex- 
perience enables me to bear witness to its absolute justice in 
the case of Worcester. A few Sundays ago I attended—on a 
particular occasion certainly—morning service at the Romanists’ 
chapel in this city. Afterwards I heard evening prayer in the Cathe- 
ral, and could not help being grieved and distressed at the contrast 
—presented so lamentably to the disadvantage of the latter. It 
was a slovenly, bungled, most unsatisfactory affair, lukewarm as the 
Church of Laodicea, all the work being done in the most perfunc- 
tory manner. ‘The insertion of this will oblige 
Yours faithfully, Perry OF WORCESTER. 
PearGardens, Worcester, Jan 1. 
—o-— 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Now that the Parisians have got back Madame Marie Cabel 
after several years absence, they are beginning to find out that she 
is the most brilliant and delightful of all their French pets, and ask 
themselves in wonder what could have induced her to go away from 
the head centre of civilization and roam about the provinces, wasting 
her sweetness on the desert air—or rather, wasting her sweet airs 
on the desert. Madame Cabel, I think, could afford a satisfactory 
response, ameaing that when Paris placed inferior singers over her 
head it was time for her to “‘ take French leave,” as the saying is, 
and bequeath her audiences to the fascinations of Madame Car- 
valho, Madame Duprez-Vandenheuvel and Mdlle. Nilsson. In good 
sooth, the Opéra-Comique suffered seriously through the absence 
of Madame Cabel, of which theatre she had been the bright 
particular star for several years. It is possible that Madame 
Cabel does not sing one iota better than when she was last heard 
in Paris; and it is not impossible that her voice in the interim may 
have deteriorated in quality and power. Yet all the critics, save 
one or two, discover decided improvement in every thing, and some 
declare that it is only now that Madame Cabel has proved her title 
to be called a great artist. But whatever she has been, or what- 
ever she may be, it is certain that she is an enchantress and that she 
will again bring to her feet the whole world of Paris. Madame 
Cabel was right in selecting the Ambassadrice for her rentrée. She 
shines superlatively in the lighter operas of Auber, and never had 
a rival ju the Philtre, the Macon, or the Ambassadrice. By this I 
do not mean that she is not equal to the sentiment of Angela in the 
Domino Noir, nor to the dignified manner of Caterina in the Crown 
Diamonds ; but that she the art in a supreme degree of 
elevating a part not in itself important, and by her finesse and 
the ectness of her execution making ornamentation the very 
soul of music. Nor have I forgotten that she ‘‘ created” the part 
of Dimorah in the Pardon de Ploérmel, nor ignored the success she 
achieved in Meyerbeer's Caterina when the Etoile du Nord was 
réprised at the Opéra-Comique. Asan abstract singer I have heard 
few in my lifetine equal to Marie Cabel. Jenny Lind was one; Louisa 
Pyne was—I beg pardon—is another. But then few singers could 
boast of the personal charms of the French Cantatrice. ‘True, she is 
on a small scale, but then she is not little, and that makes all the dif- 
ference. Never was more hearty and general greeting bestowed on 
a favourite artist than that which hailed Madame Cabel when she 
appeared on the boards of the Opéra-Comique a few. nights since. 
She was fairly taken by surprise and overpowered, and it was not 
until the second act she was like her former self. However, it 
was all the same what she did. Enthusiasm followed her through 
every scene, and at the end the sensation rose to a perfect furor. 
Madame Cabel was tolerably well supported by M. Capoul as 
Benedict, by M. Ponchard as the Ambassador, Mdlle. Belia as 
Charlotte and M. Falchieri as the buffoon. 

The new ballet—or, more properly, ballet-pantomime—just 
produces at the Grand Opéra, under the title of Le Aoi d’ Yvetot, 

as achieved an undeniable success. ‘The music, said to be com- 
posed by M. Th. Lebarre, is lively, graceful and tuneful; and the 
ee story, or fable, given out as the joint workmanship of MM. 
e Massa and Petipa, is well-knit and interesting. It is, however, 
rumoured that in reality a prince has created the music, and a 
noble duke has concocted the action, the part taken by M. Lebarre 
ing to put the partition into ship-shape and here and there to 
rectify the harmonies ; while MM. de Massa and Petipa have merely 
P the ballet on the stage. It was said by Socrates or some 








other profound philosopher that “too much cookery spoils the 
broth.” Here, nevertheless, we have four cooks all busied in the 
preparation of one dish, and the result is high satisfaction. The 
exception proves the rule. It is only to be regretted that the 
subject of the ballet is not original. The book of Adolphe 
Adam’s opera, Le Roi d’ Yvetot, has supplied the prince and duke 
with the framework of the ballet ; and, if I remember rightly, this 
is the first time that the libretto of an opera has furnished the 
scenario for a ballet,* the opera invariably being taken from the 
ballet. The admirable manner in which the Roi d’ Yvetot has been 
produced—thanks, doubtless, to the superintending care and expe- 
rience of M. Petipa—would have ensured success for a work of 
half its merits ; and when M. Perrin placed at the disposal of the 
authors, noble or common, the three graces of the establishment, 
Mdlles. Fonta, Fioretti and Eugenie Fiocre, aided by the youthful, 
vivacious, and altogether fascinating Mdlle. Coralie Brach, with 
help from those clever dancers, Méranti, Coralli, Dauty, and 
Berthier, a triumphant reception was a foregone conclusion, The 
second representation was honoured by the presence of the Emperor. 

M. Perrin has definitively settled with Signor Verdi to write a 
new opera—a bona fide new opera. The Forza del Destino is no 
longer contemplated, or is, perhaps, postponed to a future occasion ; 
or, peradventure, is withheld with an eye to its production at the 
Italiens ; or, no unlikelihood, is meant for the Théatre-Lyrique and 
Madame Carvalho, with alterations, modifications and interpola- 
tions, suggested, of course, by M. Carvalho, the great music-changer. 
Not only has Signor Verdi been engaged to write a new work for 
the Grand Opéra, but the subject has been chosen and the libret- 
tists—they mostly work in couples in Paris—have been nominated. 
Schiller’s drama, Don Carlos, furnishes the story, and MM. Méry 
and Camille Du Locle are the poets. What more could you ask? 
As far as my knowledge reaches no composer heretofore has treated 
Schiller’s Don Carios musically except Mr. Costa, whose opera of 
that name was performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre nearly thirty 
years ago. Mr. Costa was then a young man, and was but trying 
his hand at composition. Verdi has promised that his opera shall 
be completed before the end of the season, which will enable the 
management to bring it out this year. ‘The Italian maestro—who 
I need hardly tell you is an enthusiast from his hat to his boots— 
has commenced his task in earnest, having retired into some secret 
(sacred) nook in the Champs-Elysées, near to the Triumphal Arch 
—a name no doubt prophetic of the fate of his new inspiration— 
and has placed himself at his desk manfully and withshut ears. M. 
Méry waits upon him hourly with the finest samples of his versifi- 
cation, and the great analyser of Semiramide, in his poetic frenzy 
and new-born‘admiration, forgets for the nonce poor Rossini. It is 
gravely to be hoped that in laying out the voices in his new partition 
Signor Verdi may be led to remember that some barytones—real 
barytones, of a surety—are utterly unable to sing many of his prin- 
cipal parts written for that essential register, and that Tamburini 
in his “highest” day would have been puzzled to compass the 
music of the Count in the Trovatore, of Macbeth, and other cha- 
racters in his operas. Bearing this in mind, and not forgetting 
that the Parisians are the best judges of singing on earth, it behoves 
Signor Verdi to hold in view the eminent barytone M. Faure, and, 
desirous of ensuring a triumphal reception for his opera, to compose 
his principal character with especial reference to the means, powers 
and peculiarities of that vocal genius. Talking of M. Faure, I 
must needs tell you that there has been a grave dispute here whether 
the French barytone has ever sang in an opera of Verdi's. The 
dispute having reached the ears of an intimate friend of M. Faure, 
was straightway carried to M. Faure, who straightway wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Gazette des Etrangers, in which the 
matter was explained to the entire satisfaction of the disputants 
and to the utmost gratification of the public concerned therein. 
M. Faure’s letter is worth translating. It is as follows :— 

Dear Monsteur’ Dorantr,—I have to thank you for the kind 
manner in which you have spoken of me in one of your recent num- 
bers; but pray you at the same time to receive a little rectification on 
the subject of La Forza del Destino. The réle of the barytone in this 
opera not having been offered to me, it would have been difficult to 


* Mr. Shoot is not quite correct. Masaniello, taken from Auber's opera, 
and with a good deal of Auber’s music, was produced as a ballet at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre some twelve years ago, as-was also, at an earlier period, 
the same composer's Le Dieu et la Bayadére.—D, PETERS, 
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efuse it, As for the works of the maestro Verdi which belong to the 

repertory of the Opéra, I sincerely regret that they should have been 
written in a diapason too high for the nature of my voice ; were that 
not the case, be assured I would not have willingly deprived myself of 
singing réles which have made the reputation of so many celebrated 
artists.—I beg you to accept, etc., Favre. 

Don Giovanni, decorated after the most approved French fashion, 
will be certainly produced at the Académie. I have not the slightest 
hope of success for Mozart's opera in its new home, even though 
the theatre may boast, as one of the musical journals proclaims, 
‘le meilleur Don Juan quwil y ait sans doute en ce moment: nous 
avons nommé Faure.” ‘The Parisians are easily pleased and French 
newspaper writers are not always critical. I might say of the cast 
“ ex uno disce omnes.” : 

M. Provost, the celebrated actor, who appeared within a fortnight 
at the Comedie Francaise, died a few days since in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He was an associate (socidtaire) of the ‘Théatre- 
Francais since 1439, in which year he was professor of the 
histrionic art at the Conservatoire. His obsequies were celebrated 
this day week at the Church Saint-Roch in the midst of a large 
concourse of his friends and admirers, who afterwards accompanied 
the funeral cortége to the Pére-la-Chaise Cemetery, when several 
discourses were delivered over his grave. M. Provost was no less 
an able teacher than actor, and some of his pupils have reached 
high eminence in their profession. 

I am grieved that I have nothing new or interesting to say of 
the Abbé Liszt this week, excepting that he has a daughter named 
Cosina, who married Herr Hans von Bulow, who is the friend of 
Herr Richard Wagner, who is the friend of the King of Bavaria, 
who is the friend of art in general, of music in particular, and of 
the “* Music of the Future” in most particular. Too little for so 
large a theme ! 

Paris, Jan. 3, 1866. MontaGueE SHoor. 
—o——_ 


Muttoniana. 


To be brief, the following has this moment eome to foot :— 


From SouTHAMPTON. 

Dear Dr. Snozr,—On Friday (the 10th penult) the Southampton Sacred 
Harmonic Society (100 strong) gave a performance of Judas Maccabeus, 
being the first concert of the season. ‘The principal vocalists were Miss 
Rose Hersee, Miss Elton, Messrs. Montem Smith and ‘Thomas. The 
band, numbering about thirty, was led by Mr. Blagrove; Messrs. 
Zerbini, Aylward-Howell, and Nicholson, were among the players ; 
Mr. A. Rowland conducted, Misses Hersee and Elton sang the duet, 
* © lovely peace,” so well that the audience insisted on hearing it again. 
Mr. Montem Smith was suffering from cold. Mr. Thomas was in 
capital voice, and gained hearty applause in “ Arm, arm ye brave,” and 
“The Lord worketh wonders.” Last week I heard Mr. Levey 
(Paganini Redivivus ”) at our miserable litte theatre. (What a 
shame a town like Southampton cannot boast of a better!) His tone is 
good, style irreproachable, and execution little short of marvellous. 
In spite of his good qualities, I could not help thinking what a pity he 
should try to gain fame by what is at the best but a poor caricature of 
the immortal one-stringed fiddler. To my mind it is a degradation of 
the art, and unworthy of one so qualified to take a leading position 
among violinists. On Wednesday last we had a Piano Recital by 
Master Willie Pape, assisted by Miss Berry (vocalist), Mr. Ridgway 
(violinist), and Master Ridgway,a promising boy of nive years old, who 

rformed with Master Pape a duet (for the piano) on airs from Meyer- 
| ove Huguenots. Master Pape astonished many, and delighted all by 
his brilliant playing and unassuming manner. Allow me to thank Mr. 
Godfrey for the news of Miss Chambers (contralto).—I am, dear Shoe, 
yours truly, Max. 

Southampton, Jan. 1, 

Max (Dr. Shoe respectfully opines) might be a little more 
expeditious in forwarding what he apparently writes to hand. 
Also, was Paganini nothing more than an “immortal one-stringed 
fiddler?” A “stringed fiddler” reminds Dr. Shoe of Mr. Ella’s 
‘stringed instrumentalists.” Max must be wary of treading on 
classic ground. The Record of the Musical Union is classic ground. 
Dr. Shoe is glad that Max is glad about Mr. Godfrey’s news of 
Miss Chambers; but he (Shoe) forgets her Italian art-name— 
although she (Chambers) introduced the Guards’ Waltz by him 
(Godfrey), in the Barber of Seville—which, to be brief, is all that 
he (Shoe) has to say this “ current” (an expression of Dr. Wind's). 


Boot and Hook, Shoebury, Jan, 5. Taylor Shoe. 











WALLACE MEMORIAL FUND. 


A concert for the benefit of the widow and children of the late 
Vincent Wallace was given at the Hanover Square ms on 
Thursday evening, but, we regret to say, from some cause or other, 
was not so successful as might have been desired. However, as 
‘Thursday’s concert merely made one of a series to be given on 
behalf of a memorial fund to the composer, it is to be hoped that 
the musical world will not prove ungrateful to the memory of one 
who was undoubtedly one of its most shining ornaments in this 
country. As an entertainment devoted to an object so serious and 
of such paramount interest, the concert of Thursday night was not 
sufficiently important. The first was selected entirely from 
Wallace’s works, and comprised the trio from Maritana,.‘ Tarn 
on, Old Time ;” song from the Amber Witch, ‘* When the elves at 
eve do pass,” and trio from the same opera, ‘‘ Hark! how the 
chimes;” songs from Lurline, ** My heart's first home,” and ‘* Gentle 
‘Troubadour ;” Rondo from the Amber Witch, ‘* My long hair is 
braided ;” and the song, ‘‘ Give me a loving heart.” The singers 
were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Whytock, Messrs. W. 
H. Cummings and J. G. Patey. Of the performances the rondo 
‘*My long hair is braided,” sung with wonderful facility by 
Madame Sherrington, was most applauded. The second was 
a mere miscellany of light pieces, excepting the Variations from the 
Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, executed with brilliant effect by 
Messrs. Lemmens and H. Blagrove. It should be mentioned that 
Mr. Patey was encored in Mendelssohn’s song, “ I’m a roamer.” 
Messrs. Lemmens and I. G. Callcott were the accompanists. 





Tue Monpay Poputar Concerts begin their eighth season on 
Monday week (15th inst.), with a highly attractive | apscon-en 
for particulars of which our advertising columns may be consulted. 
Herr Straus is the first violin, and Mr. Franklin Taylor (his first 
appearance at these concerts) pianist. 

Mr. Sims REEVES sang in the Messiah no less than five times, 
at five dfferent towns, just previous to Christmas. ‘The local pa- 
pers are unanimous in opinion that his voice was never in finer 
order, and that he is singing even better than ever. 

Deatu oF Mrs. Ditton, rue Acrress.—Mrs. Charles Dillon, wife of 
the well-known English actor, dicd in New York ou the 13th inst. 
Mrs. Dillon arrived with her husband from Australia a few days 
pevious, and was seeking an engagement. 

Mr. Maptueson, lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre, is in Paris, 
with Mr. H. Jarrett, his indefatigable ‘acting manager.” 

Sianor Piatti has arrived in London, being engaged by Mr. 
Mapleson for the Grisi-Mario tour in the country, organised by 
Mr. Mapleson, and to begin next Thursday. 

Miss Bareman sailed for New York, in the Scotia, from Liverpool, 
on Saturday. She was accompanied by her father. Mr.'J. C. Cowper 
(Romeo-Cowper), who is to act with Miss Bateman, started a ‘week 
earlier. Miss Bateman’s marriage and retirement into private life 
have been prophesied within three months; but we are not assured 
that the two events will either be consentaneous, or take place at 
quite so early a date. 

Verpi's New Orera.—The new work which Signor Verdi has 
engaged to write for the Grand Opera at Paris is to be entitled Don 
Carlos. The libretto, it is said, will be based upon Schiller’s famous 
tragedy of this name. 

M. Provost, one of the most legitimate of French comedians, died 
on Tuesday week. A fornight previous he was acting in the ‘I'heatre- 
Frangais. 

Mapame Lemmens-Suereinaton is said to have signed an engage- 
ment with the manager of the Italian Opera at Madrid, 

MpuiLe. voy Epeispera (one of Mr. Gye’s early “ stars” last 
season), is now playing at the Berlin Opera-house—Fides, Angela (Le 
Domino Noir), Orphée (Gluck), &e. 

Mopuz. Tiersens.—No sooner returned, with new laurels won at 

Cologne and Hamburgh, than Mdlle. Tietjens is about to start on a 
professional tour in the English so-called (why called ?) « provinces.” 
s Pout Devin, putt Baker.—In consequence of the “ polite expulsion’ 
of Herr Richard Wagner from Munich, his ame damnée, Herr Hans von 
Bulow, who married Cosina, a daughter of the Abbé Liszt, has resigned 
his position as pianist to the King of Bavaria, and declined that of 
Director to the Munich Conservatoire, which he was about to ‘ reform.” 
A lucky escape, perhaps, for King and Conservatory. 


Coun Borcu has sent in his resignation as dire¢tor of the Imperial 
Theatre at St. Petersburgh, His successor is not yet named, 
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Lrverroot.—(From a Correspondent)— The Messiah was performed 
last night (Dec. 28th) at St. George’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Haddock, and in the presence of one of the largest and most apprecia- 
tive audiences ever assembled there. The oratorio was very satis- 
factorily rendered, and Mr. Haddock is entitled to the thanks of his 
fellow-townsmen, The principal singers were Miss H. Walker, Miss 
Carrodus, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss. ‘fhe chorus was that 
of the Liverpool Musical Society; and the band was complete, 
making in all about 200 performers, vocal and instrumental. Mr. 
Test ided at the organ, and Mr. James Sanders was conductor, 
Miss Walker, who had been ill some time, nevertheless sang the soprano 
songs, &c., with great taste and feeling, the audience applauding her 
in the warmest manner. Miss Carrodus—her first public appearance, 
we believe, in this town, in “He shall feed his flock” was justly 
admired, She has a full-toned voice and promises well, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper gave the air, “ Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel” with appropriate spirit, and was rewarded with much 
applause, Mr. Weiss was in good voice, and sang admirably throughout 
the evening. His‘ Why do the nations ?” was enthusiastically encored. 
‘'he choruses were for the most part well given—* For unto us a child 
is born” and the “ Hallelujah Chorus” being encored and repeated. 
he orchestral accompaniments left little to be desired but some addi- 
tional strength, Mr. Best developed the powers of the organ with a 
masterly hand, his judicious performance imparting majesty and dignity 
to the choruses. The tones of the swell-reeds introduced in some of the 
accompaniments to the solos, fell gratefully upon the ear. Mr. Sanders 
ably rged the duties of conductor. 


Crorpon.—On Tuesday evening, the Rev. H. Allon delivered a lec- 
ture at the George Street Chapel, on ‘“ Church Song in its relation’to 
Church Life.” The occasion of the lecture was the opening of a new 
organ, built bv Robson, of London, and played by Mr. E. Prout, B. A., 
organist of Union Chapel, Islington. The rev. lecturer commenced 
his subject by a reference to the old Hebrew melodies, passing on to the 
Ambrosian and Gregorian periods, the Medimval Latin, the Lutherian, 
the French and English Protestant, and the modern. These were 
illustrated by pieces of the various periods, sung by a choir of 50 
voices. One piece attracted particular attention—the hymn supposed to 
have been sung by the disciples the night before the crucifixion. (!) 
‘There was a numerous audience, and it is hoped the sum realized will 
go far towards liquidating the debt incurred by the new organ. 


Letesio.—Herr Tichatschek, the popular tenor, has appeared in the 
character of Rienzi in Wagner’s opera for the hundredth time. 


Herr Ricuarp Wacner.—There is avery general report that, as 
long ago as the 7th December last, Prince Charles of Bavaria, the 
King’s grand-uncle, demanded a private audience of his Majesty, to 
whom he represented that the Royal Family and the entire country 
desired to see Herr Richard Wagner dismissed. The King did not 
promise to comply, but said he would think the matter over. A 
ministerial note was next handed to the King by Herr von Pfister. 
meister, in which the same wish was expressed, but with the significant 
addition, however, that it was only by Herr Wagner's dismissal that 
peace could be restored in the country. But to this, also, the King 
gave no affirmative reply. It was not until after nine o’clock on the 
9th December, that the King sent for the second cabinet secretary, 
Herr Lutz, and gave him two letters, one for the Prime Minister, Herr 
von der Pfordten, and the other for Herr Richard Wagner. In the 
first, the King informed the Minister that, after a long and severe 
struggle, he had resolved to make a sacrifice fur the guod of his 
country, and to dismiss Wagner. In the second, the King bade fare- 
well to his “ friend,” and called upon him to make an equal sacrifice 
on his part, Herr von der Pfordten immediately despatched the news 
to the Bayerische Zeitung. Herr R. Wagner is said to have been pro- 
foundly moved by his Majesty’s letter, and to have stated he would 
leave for ever. “One of the local papers says: “ Richard Wagner, as we 
are all aware, took his involuntary pn from Munich on the 10th 
December. : The pang felt at having to leave, so suddenly, and under 
such circumstances, the city where the sun of success had risen upon 
him, may have been alleviated by the consciousness that, despite of 
everything, the Royal favour was still extended towards him, for we 
have been informed on good authority that the King wrote him a second 
and very flattering letter in which he assured him of his unchanged 
sentiments of partiality.and esteem.”—Herr Richard Wagner will make 
a stay of three months in Geneva, and afterwards accept an invitation 
of the Grand-Duke of Baden to spend somet ime in Karlsruhe. 


Maprip.—Signor Mario continues to draw crowded houses to the 
Opera, After Faust he appeared in La Favorita, with Madame Czillag, 
and both artists were received with the greatest favor, Signor Mario 
indeed being the object of the most boundless enthusiasm. Miss 
Laura Harris made her first appearance in the Sonnambula, and had an 
extraordiuary success, being re-called thirteen times. 





Worcester.—The annual meeting of the members of the Choral 
Association for the archdeaconry of Worcester was held recently at the 
Guildhall. ‘The Dean presided. The report for the past year was read 
by the secretary. The committee were glad to be able to report that 
success had attended, as in previous years, the work that had been 
undertaken. Eight festivals had been held during the past year. 
The adoption of a definite system of pointing, as advised and agreed 
upon at the last general meeting, had been attended by the best results. 
Upwards of 1,100 Psalters had been sold to members at a reduction of 
25 per cent. on the regan price, and, in addition, a considerable 
number of the canticles printed. ‘The chants had also been largely 
purchased, as would be seen by a reference to the statement of accounts. 
The general committee has considered it desirable to leave to the 
committees of the respective districts the decision as to the style of 
chants to be used at their festival. Two districts had already decided 
to adopt single chants only at next year’s festivals, and one district in 
unison. On the subject of the Holy Communion as part of the service 
at the festivals, the committee suggested that, inasmuch as several 
clergy and some of the laity would certainly communicate if an oppor- 
tunity were offered, it might be desirable in one or more districts to 
have a choral celebration. A considerable diminution in the funds of 
the association was traceable to the very wet weather and to the county 
election on the dav of the Worcester festival, and to the time of year 
at which that at Malvern was held. Contingencies of this kind could 
only be met by an increased amount of subscription. The committee 
would advise that the hymns to be used at the festivals next year should 
be supplied again gratuitously, and that the remainder of the balance 
of 262. 10s. 3d. should be returned to choirs in union in the form of 
the grant upon books, on the terms of the last year. The Rev. G. D. 
Bourne suggested that the whole of the service to be used at the 
festivals should be printed in one book for the sake of convenience, but 
after a discussion, no definite result in this matter was arrived at. The 
Rev. W. Rayson was re-elected secretary, and Mr. J. W. Isaac central 
treasurer, and the other business was unimportant. 


Nartonat Cuorat Soorery.—A repetition of the Christmas per- 
formance of the Messiah was given at Exeter Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Every part of the hall was filled, and the oratorio, under the 
conductorship of Mr. G. W. Martin, was, on the whole, extremely well 
executed. ‘Ihe principal vocalists were Misses Louisa Pyne and Lucy 
Franklein, Messrs. Leigh Wilson and J. P. Thomas, with Mr. John G. 
Boardman as organist. Nothing could exceed the appreciation of the 
audience, more especially of the massive and grand choruses. “ For 
unto us a child” was loudly encored. ‘The Pastoral Symphony was 
rendered with great precision by the orchestra, as indeed were all the 
instrumental portions of the oratorio, notwithstanding the only brass 
instruments employed were the trumpet, the original score of Handel 
being adhered to by Mr. Martin sans horns and trombones. Miss Louisa 
Pyne never sang more etfeetively ; she was in splendid voice, and the 
jubilant ‘‘ Rejoice greatly ” was given by her with great taste and ex- 
pression. ‘I'he second part of the air, ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” and «I 
know that my Redeemer” were entitled to unqualified praise.. The con- 
tralto music was assigned to a young hand, Miss Lucy Franklein, a pupil 
of Mr. Walworth, and was given with pure and correct taste. In the 
quartet, Since by man,” Miss Franklein made a favourable impression, 
and all through received much applause. Mr. Leigh Wilson improves, 
and will improve, nay, must improve, if he only try to improve. He 
was encored in ‘Thou shalt break them,” and in “ But thou didst 
not leave,” though not encored, he was equally successful. Mr. J. P. 
Thomas sang the bass music well, and the oratorio from first to last 
was listened to with decorous interest. Barat. 


Mapame Sarnron Dotsy’s Concert.—A vocal entertainment nowa- 
days without grand scenas and bravuras is indeed a novelty, and as 
will be readily allowed, not an unwelcome one. Madame Sainton Dolby 
has the courage to give a concert devoted almost entirely to ballads, 
which event comes off on Monday evening at St. James’s Hall. Of 
course it may be said that as no one else sings ballads like Madame 
Sainton, therefore her innovation on the custom has not been quite 
disinterested. But the fair contralto, as everybody ought to know, is 
as potent in sacred and classical music as she is eloquent in the plain 
people's songs. Madame Sainton will introduce a new ballad, written 
by Mr. Planché, and composed by Virginia Gabriel, entitled ** The 
Lady of Kienst Tower,” and will sing ballads by Claribel and Blumen- 
thal. The other singers are Madame Kudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Miss Annette Hirst, Herr Reichardt, Messrs. G. Perrin, Denbigh 
Newton, and Lawford Huxtable. M. Sainton and Mr. Brinley 
Richards are the instrumentalists. 


M. Favre, the barytone, has just received from the Sultan of all the 
‘Turkeys the decoration of the Medjidié. It is but one year since the 
Queen of all the Spains decorated M, Faure with the order of the 
Isabelle the Catholic. 
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BirmincuaM.—The Messiah given by the Festival Choral Society of 
Thursday the 28th ult., with Misses Edmondsand Julia Elton, Messrs, 
Sims Reeves and Weiss as principals, seems to have had an extra- 
ordinary success, Our contemporary The Daily Post devotes a whole 
column to the performance, and the writer is as enthusiastic about Mr. 
Reeves as if he had heard him for the first time. Mr. Weiss, too, is 
complimented in eulogistic strains, and Miss Julia Elton is praised for 
her fine contralto voice and dramatic vigour. Of Miss Edmonds The 
Post says:—Miss Edmonds more than confirmed the favourable im- 
pression produced on the occasion of her last appearance by her finished 
and effective performance of the soprano music. ‘To sing the whole of 
the chief soprano music of the “ Messiah” is no light undertaking for 
a single performer, and Miss Edmonds is entitled to great praise, there- 
fore, equally for the amount and the quality of her singing. To 
characterise in detail her performance of the principal airs,—the florid 
“ Rejoice greatly,” the tender “ He shall feed his flock,” the melodious 
and gracetul ‘* How beautiful are the feet,” and the fervent and lofty 
“ ] know that my Redeemer liveth,” would be but to ring the changes 
upon the same eulogistic and well-merited epithets.” 

Sr. AnpREw’s Cuurca.—On Christmas day, among the sacred pieces 
given at this church were the “ Kyrie Eleison,” “ Credo,” Offertory, 
“ Sanctus” and “Gloria” from M. Gounod’s Messe Solennelle. The 
Offertory has only recently been composed. It is called “Hymne 4 
Sainte Cécile,” and was originally written for violin solo with accom- 
paniments for harp, timpani, wind instruments and contrebassi. At St. 
Andrews it was arranged for and played on the organ and harp by Mr- 
Barnby and Herr Oberthiir. The Offertory is to be repeated to-morrow. 

SovrHampron.—A musical performance concluded the first half 
session of the Polytechnic Institution at the Hartley Hall, under the 
management of Mr. R. W. Cane, who engaged for the occasion Miss 
Florence De Courcy, the soprano, from London. Miss De Courey 
made a highly favourable impression by her agreeable voice and excel- 
lent method of singing. The style in which she sang “ Bel raggio” 
and Wallace’s “Song of May "—two very opposite orders of composi- 
tion—proved her talent to be varied as well as notable; and the encore 
she received in the latter was as unanimous as it was well deserved. 

SrepHen Massert.—(Communicated.)—Universally known through- 
out America, California, Australia, and India, as ‘‘ Jeems Pipes of Pipes- 
ville,” and whose fame is rated by his admirers in the United States as 
equal to that of Charles Dickens in our own country, Stephen 
Massett is expected to arrive by the next steamer from New York, 
and will shorily give his most successful entertainment, entitled 
Drifting About. The merits of this humorist are spoken of by the 
American press in terms of the highest commendation. 

RocuestEr.—(From a Correspondent..—Mr. German Reed’s “ Opera 
di Camera” company commeuced their short season here on Boxing 
night, and, with the exception of the dress circle, the house was densely 
crowded. The representations were confined to seven, and this limita- 
tion is the more to be regretted since it is seldom that towns are visited 
by an entertainment at once amusing and excellent. ‘Lhe performances 
consisted of the following operas:—The Soldier’s Legacy, Jessy Lea, 
Widows Bewitched, Too Many Cooks, Love Wins the Way, and A Fair 
Exchange. Miss Robertine Henderson occupied the position of “ prima 
donna,’ a situation for which she is well fitted. In addition toa soprano 
voice of admirable quality, she sings like an artist, possesses histrionic 
ability of no mean order, and is personally attractive and lady like. 
Miss Emily Pitt made a good seconda donna, and acted well, managing 
her voice (a real contralto) with the ease and skill of a musician, Mr. 
Whiffin (a gentlemanly actor, with a high tenor voice) Mr. Wilkinson, 
and Mr. Conway Cox, were the male singers, Offenbach’s Opera 
Extravaganza, Ching-Chow-Hi, adapted by Messrs. German Reed and 
William Brough, acted as a lively “finale” to the performances 
every evening, the following being the cast :—Ching-Chow-Hi, 
Emperor of the Chinese province) Mr. Frederick Maccabe; Tee-'l'o- 
um, Mr. Gaynar; Ba-Ba-Wang, Mr. Wilkinson ; and Set-Sing-Sing 
(Lady of Honor in the court of Ching-Chow-Hi), Madame D'Este 
Finlayson, Of Mr, Frederick Maccabe it is not saying too much to 
state that he is one of the best comedians that ever appeared in this 
town, Madame Finlayson is an excellent actress and vocalist, and her 
very juvenile appearance excited considerable surprise. Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Gaynar also supported the characters assigned to them 
admirably. It is universally hoped that this company will shortly pay 
Rochester another visit. ide Grarp. 

Turin.—Madlle. Adelina Patti appeared at the Theatre Regio on 
the 22nd ult., and the public received her with indescribable 
enthusiasm. ‘The receipts amounted to 22,000 francs. At the 
end of the performance his Majesty Victor Emmanuel, who was 
present, despatched his Chef du Cabinet, the Comte Verasis 
Castiglione, with a letter to Mdlle. Patti, in which she was 
informed that His Majesty had nominated M. Maurice Strakosch 
Chevalier of the Order of Saints Maurice and Lazare, and 
requested her to convey the same to her brother-in-law. 





“ Casttz Grix.”—Mr. G. B. Allen’s operetta Castle Grim, which 
was very successful at the Royalty Theatre last season, is now going 
the round of the provinces, with Miss Susan Galton, Miss Galton, Mr. 
Honey and Mr. Swift as the principal singers. 

Roven.—The Italian artists detached from the troupe of the Salle 
Ventadour bade adieu to the public of Rouen in the Barbiere. This 
performance gave the largest receipts of the short season and realised 
upwards of 5000 francs. On dit—M. Bagier is about to make the same 
essay in Brussels. The director of the Italiens seems to leave no stone 
unturned which may teach him the way to success. a 

SrurreaRrptT.—( From a correspondent).—The third Subscription Con- 
cert by the members of the Royal Chapel commenced with an almost 
forgotten Symphony by Haydn, in C major. The very piquante and 
graceful Menuetto had to be repeated. Madame Marlow was highly 
successful in her singing of the variations on “O dolce contento.” 
One of the special successes of the concert was the brilliant harp- 
play ing of Mr. G. Kriger, who performed a very beautiful and well- 
sco red concerto by Herr Oberthtir. The greatest treat of the evening, 
however, was Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major, which, particularly 
since Herr Eckert undertook the direction, belongs to the best perfor- 
mances of the orchestra.—T. 

Mannuerm.—The chorus singers at the theatre here, who are most 
wiserably paid, took heart a few days since and petitioned the admini- 
stration for an increase of salary. The petition was disregarded. On 
the following Sunday Oberon was announced for representation, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty the manager could prevail upon the 
chorus to take part in the performance. 

DeaTH OF SiGNor RoverE.—We regret to announce the death 
of the eminent buffo singer, Signor Rovere, at New York, on the 
13th of last month, after a few days illness —-Signor Rovere was 
known in England in the earliest days of the Royal Italian Opera 
He was a painstaking, conscientious artist, and is greatly regretted 
by a large circle of friends, 


iff Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 

No Voealist or public speaker should be without it.. To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

















THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated ~ 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAYy*® 
price 12s. 5 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. W. 


THE MESSAGE, 
Bhan MESSAGE, as sung by Sims Reeves, composed by 


BLUMENTHAL, and also arranged as a PLIANOFORTE PIECE by the author 
and played at his concert at Dudley House, are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


NEW SONGS BY FRANK MOBI. 








“My Early Home,” ballad, poetry by Alfred Waymark, . . + «price 3s 
“ Life’s Seasons,” song, poetry by Robert Southey . . . .« « . 38° 
“ Whither art thou roaming,” ° ® w ° : e ° ° e ots" 
“A Thousand Miles from Thee,” 2 5 6 ne ef ne) 0 tei te Ss" 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 





NEW FOUR-PART SONGS. 
“ANACREON’S GRAVE,” 


For Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Price 4s. 
1] 
PACK CLOUDS AWAY." 
For ditto, Price 4s, 
ComposED By H. C, DEACON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 
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POPULAR SONGS. 





(CHLOE SAT BESIDE THE RIVER. Vireini4 | 


Gasnien, From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 





Lv! IS GONE A MAYING.  Vireinia 


GasrieLt. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 





Rue. VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 3s. 








W HEN SPARROWS BUILD.  Vireinia 


GasrizL. 3s. 





A SONG TO LAY AT THE FEET OF MY 


LOVE. Viner Gasriet. 3s. 





HE LIST’NING MOTHER VirerniA GaBrRie.. 
Sung by Mdme. Sainrow Dorsy. 3s. 


Rossa. Artuur §. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Cummixas. 2s, 6d. 





Sung by 





ILLOW SONG. 
For Contralto. 2s. 6d. 


ArtHuR S§S. SULLIVAN. 





RPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Arruur S$. 


Sutuivan, 3s. 


MISTRESS MINE. Artuor S. SULLIVAN. 


Sung by Mr. Santizy. 2s. 6d. 


IGH NO MORE, LADIES. 


Scutivan, Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 2s. 6d. 


LOST CHORD. G. A. Macrarren. Words 


by ApEtaIvE Procrer. 3s. 


HREE ROSES. G. A. Macrarren. 


by Apetawe Procror. 33s, 


NE BY ONE. Mrs. Mounsey BarTHoLomew. 


Words by ApE.aipe Procrer. 33s. 


WEET NIGHTINGALE. F. Boscovirtcu. 


Mdme. Lemmens-Suerrineron’s favorite Song. 38s. 


ERENA. Francesco Bercer. 


Louisa Pyng. 3s. 


ARLY LOVE. fF. Musarave. 
2s. 6d. 








ARTHUR S§. 








Words 











Sung by Miss 





4th Edition. 





EARING OF THE GREEN. The Popular 
Song. 2s. 6d. 


HE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


Sung by Mr. Parry. 3s. 
NLY A WITHERED ROSE. J. R. Tuomas. 





Henry SMart. 








EN E RIDICOLO. A. Ranpeccer. The 


a” wost fashionable Song of the Day, sung by all the most dis- 
tinguished Artistes. 3s. 





METZLER & Co., 35, Great Marlboro’ St., London. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 
Hew ad Popular 


Dance Music 





QUADRILLES, 


THE HAPPY HOME 
THE ORIENTAL . 
THE BANTING . 
THE CALEDONIAN 
THE IRISH 


THE PUNCH AND JUDY 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY 


LANCERS 
THE SAMBO 


WALTZES, 


J 


C. H. R. Marrrorr 
C. H. R. Marriorr 
C. H. R. Marriorr 
C. H. R. Marriorr 
C. H. R. Marriorr 
H. 8. Rosperts 

H. 8S. Roserts 
J. PRIDHAM 


oOo, PP PP Ride 
oma oocoooscso 


THE “SING, BIRDIE, SING,” C. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 
On Ganz’s popular Song. 


THE PUNCH AND JUDY OC. H.R. Marriorr 4 0 


THE WOOD NYMPH 


THE ALPINE 


. J. PRIDHAM 


C. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 
-40 


POLKAS. 


THE JOLLY DOGS 


THE ORGAN GRINDER C. H.R. Marruorr 3 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY OC. H.R. Marriott 3 


THE “ORPHEUS ” 


On Orrensacn’s popular “ Orphée aux Enfers.” 


THE BACCHUS . 
THE TREBELLI . 


C. H. R. Marriott 3 


C. H. R. Marriorr 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
C. H. R. Marriott 3 
Henri Rovusrer . 3 


Polka Mazurka, 


GALOPS. 


THE JOLLY DOGS 


C. H. R. Marriott 3 


: 0 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY OC. H.R. Marriort 3 0 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT Srepuen Jarvis . 3 0 





All the above are splendidly Illustrated in Gold and 
Colours, by the first Artists of the day. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


HESSE 
Orean Book 


EDITED BY 


DR. STEGGALL. 


Price 6s, in Cloth. 


CONTAINING 


ANDANTE in G. 

Pre.upe AN Fvave in D. 

PrevupeE in G Minor. 

‘Pre.upe anp Fueve in D Minor. 
VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL THEME in A flat. 
PrReLupE AND Fuaue in E flat. 

PRELUDE AND Fveve in E Minor. 


VaRIATIONS ON THE CHoRALE, “Sei lob und ehr 
dem hochsten.” 


Postiupe (Prelude and Fugue in C Minor) in the 
style of Bach. 
Fantasia in E Minor. 
PRELUDE AND Fuaue on the name “ Hesse.” 
ANDANTINO in F, ° , 
VouuntTaky in G. 
ANDANTE in E Minor. 
AnpanTE in E. 
PRELUDE AND Fuavue in C. 
ALiLecro Moperato in C.- 
AnpantTino in A Minor. 
PostivupE in G. 
ANDANTINO in E Minor. 
Postiupe in D. 
ALLEGRETTO CON MoTo in A. 
Anpaytz in F. (For the Full Organ.) 
Fantasia in D. (For Concert use.) 
Prevupe in C. 
Pretupe in C Minor. 
.. Trio in E Flat. 
Fantasia in C Minor. (For Concert usc.) 
Prevvupe in F, 


BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, 











ALBERTS 
NEW 
Dance Music 


“Sicily Quadrille,” 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 


Price 4s. 





“Twilight Dreams” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 


Price 4s, 


“Home, Sweet Home” 
Waltz, 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS, 
Price 4s, 





CHAPPELL & CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 








Pripted-ty Hayrexsor, Rait, and Fr NtTOx, at No, 23, Berners Street, O: 
> : * xford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone in the County of Middlesex, 
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